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THE CRUSADERS. | 
Again, and yet again, during these past | 
weeks, in which society has been thrilled by 
the open warfare between good and evil, has 
it been said, even by those professing to lead 
clean and wholesome lives themselves, that 
this crusade was “ far-fetched,” “ absurd,” 
“ puritanical,” and an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject. It 
has been openly asserted that these things 


must be—nay, they almost dare to assert 
that they are countenanced—by the God 
of holiness and of purity Himself. Not 
once only, but many times has it been said 
that, as long as “ purists go prowling ” into 
vice-haunted regions the effect will only be to 
make the evil greater! And as morning 
by morning, one has read the shameless pleas 
offered as reasons why uncleanness should 
continue to infect with its: leprous taint the 
people’s heart, it has become ever more ap- 
parent how immensely great was the need 
that some should be willing to undergo those 
modern forms of martyrdom, misrepresenta- 
tion, and abuse, both on the part of so-called 
friends—faint-hearted and unworthy—and of 
open, passionately-hating foes. And even 
within the Church’s fold it has been found 
once again that evil is countenanced and 
winked at for the sake of the money this 
traffic in bodies and souls produces. 

Truly the love of money is an awful 
power. All honour to those noble women 
who, in the interests of humanity at large, 
have unhesitatingly exposed this cancer in 
our midst, and worked so successfully towards 
a drastic remedy. Too long has it been pos- 
sible for the twin evils of drink and social 
impurity to flaunt themselves unabashed in 
places purporting to cater for the recreation 
and amusement—so-called wholesome and 
legitimate—of all classes of the community. 

Out of their own mouths verily are they 
condemned. Those papers which countenanced 
and published their fierce denunciations and 
unbridled abuse of all who sought a remedy 
for the evil, must have proved the most 
powerful witnesses against such a condition 
of things as they exposed. Men and women 
who, having indulged for long years the 
lowest instincts of nature, growing daily | 
more debased, become undoubtedly a far 
more dangerous and insidious form of poison 
to the community than any mere conta- 


gious epidemic, however fatal and widespread. 

Amusements? Yes, let us have them by 
all means. Bring as much brightness as 
possible into the lives and surroundings of 
those who, working hard through long hours 
of the day at uncongenial, and frequently 
monotonous, occupations, find their highest 
forms of pleasure in enjoying what appeals 
to the eye and ear. Let us have more 
amusements, so that they be wholesome ; 
but, in God’s name, eliminate the vicious 
undercurrent—the sluggish, poisonous, moral 
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sewer, into which unwittingly many of those 
who frequent these places for recreation 
simply, may fall at any moment, without hope 
of redemption. For rescue, which may come, 
is not, alas! redemption. Purity and inno- 
cence once lost we know but too well can 
never be regained. 

For those who have become incapable of moral 
cleanliness themselves, and sneeringly doubt 
its existence in others, must public bodies be 
asked to countenance, and license forsooth, 
meeting places where evil of the blackest can 
be nightly planned, and the work of physical 
degradation be carried on with impunity ? 

Women all over the civilised world must 


‘a better life ? 
| “ fifteen unfortunates sought me on Saturday as 
‘the woman who could sympathise and help them. 


been given to grip so huge a monster by the 
throat, and win so great a victory towards 
the uplifting of humanity. But the giant is 
not dead yet—evil is hydra-headed, and will 
take much killing. 

In this thing women are the greatest 
sufferers, and even in defiance of themselves 
must be saved from the evil in which, alas! 
once thoroughly depraved, they come to find 
their good. Surely even men must see this. 
In what can the strength of a nation lie if 
its sons and daughters are allowed to become 
openly depraved, if the path to vice is made 
legally a smooth one ? 


THE EMPIRE THEATRE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. ORMISTON CHANT. 

Tx oxcitement attendant on the refusal of the 
County Council to renew the licence of the 
Empire Theatre, unless it promised to set its 
house in order, has created a renewed interest in 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, the spokeswoman on 
behalf of purity and public decency. Her 
womanly eloquence, supported by the manly 
attitude of John Burns, has won this great 
victory for the purging of our places of public 
amusement from vice. 

Seated in her study, in her house in Gower 
Street, I found Mrs. Chant literdlly steeped in 
letters and telegrams. Tables, chairs, shelves, 
and every available nook was covered with 
correspondence, 

“ See,” said Mrs. Chant, pointing toa heap of 
letters, “this is my morning’s mail—1]87 
letters, all of which I have opened and read, and 
now I am endeavouring to reply to some of 
them.” 

“Not all pleasant letters, 1 foar, Mrs. 
Chant ?” 

“No, but the abuse is far outweighed by the 
beautiful messages of kind and sympathetic 
friends. Those whom my action with regard to 
the purifying of the Empire Theatre has mado 
my enemies, have sent every threat which malice 
and hatred can devise, I have been threatened 
with vitriol, stabbing, dynamite, running over, 
shooting, and that my house would be exploded. 
Many of my humble friends have come in 
alarm to warn me of the dangers which surround 
me on every side. But what is all this in tho 
balance against the fallen sisters who have come 
to me and asked that I would help them to lead 
Yes,” continued Mrs. Chant, 


Is that not worth running the gauntlet of 


surely thrill with joyous gratitude that to | abusefor? They all told me that they had read 
representatives of themselves has the deter- | the accounts of the debate about the promenade 
mination, the fearlessness, and the ability | at the Empire Theatre and felt that they must 
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seek me out. But come up to the drawing- 
room,” said Mrs. Chant, “ and I will try and find 
time for a little talk while we have tea.” 

“‘ Have you formulated any scheme?” I asked 
Mrs. Chant, “for dealing with these unfortunates 
who are flocking to you for counsel and help P” 

“Something must be done to meet the ap- 
peals these poor girls are making, but in the 
rapid rush of events I have had no time to think 
out any scheme. There is no time to be lost, 
and I trust that we shall have a way opened to 
us. One beautiful instance was amongst those 
who have appealed to me. It wasa girl whom 
I received into my house and tried to train for 
a good life years ago. She went into domestic 
service, and after a time I lost sight of her. 
Now, after five years, she came back to me 
on Saturday, bringing by the hand another 
poor girl, and asking me to take pity on 
them.” 

THE SHADOW OF PROSTITUTION. 

“Your chief complaint against the Empire 
Theatre was the promenade P” 

“ Yes, there was evidence before the Licensing 
Committee to show that the promenade of the 
Empire was an open market for vice. My 
object is to purge our places of public amuse- 
ment of this social evil. I feel strongly the 
necessity for struggling to get the amusements 
of London free from the shadow of prostitution. 
I do not mean, when I use that phrase, to hit 
wholly at the girls. Poor things, they claim our 
pity and sympathy.” 

*‘ Your chief object, I gather, Mrs. Chant, is 
not to seek to put down the amusements of the 
people, but to purify them ?” 

“ Certainly, I am no Puritan in that matter. 
I want to see more gaiety in London, only of an 
innocent kind, such as men will like to take 
their wives and daughters to see. Grateful as 
we all are to John Burns for the splendid speech 
he made in our favour, I could not help feeling 
a little amused at having the full fury of his 
indignation hurled at me as one of the Puritan 
party. Why,” said Mrs. Chant, as she leaned 
back in her chair with quite a wicked little 
laugh, “I assure you that the night before the 
meeting of the Council I put together ever such 
a pretty little bonnet to do honour to the 
occasion. Now, I do not think that savours of 
Puritanism. Mr. Burns need not fear; we are 
not going to advocate either the garb or the 
manners of the Puritans. I should like to 
repeat again, how very grateful I am to him for 
the splendid stand he made. I am very cosmo- 
politan in my tastes as regards amusements, 
and am not disposed to see harm in many forms 
of entertainment and relaxation which some of 
our friends condemn. The harm is not in the 
amusements, but in the wrong use made of 
them.” 

MRS. CHANT’S EVENING DRESS. 


“‘The mention of your pretty bonnet, Mrs. 
Chant, tempts me |to ask you what was the 
evening dress you wore upon one of your visits 
of inspection to the Empire, and which has been 
much criticised ? ” 

“Well, isn’t it absurd the misconception there 
has been over that matter? People seem to 
think that I went to the theatre with bare arms 
and neck. Why, I assure you, no one has 
carried on a more consistent crusade against 
the usual style of evening dress than I have. 
Ever since I was twenty-one I have abjured 
bare neck and arms. Immediately after 
my twenty-first birthday I went to a dance in a 
dress high up to the throat, and was considered 
very eccantric for doing so. It was such a 
pretty dress, I wore, though. And so was the 
one I went to the Empire in. It was the same 
dress I spoke in at the Women’s Suffrage 
Festival at Boston—black lace over coloured 
silk, with an opera jacket and a pretty little 
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bonnet to match. You see,” continued Mrs. 
Chant, “that I even had my head covered, so 
after all there was not much evening dressabout 
it. Yet so widely has this subject been com- 
mented upon in the Press that numbers of my 
friends have written asking whether I had lapsed 
from the position I have always taken on this 
question.” 
THE LIVING PICTURES. 


‘T see from a report of your speech in the 
Daily Chronicle that the following words are 
attributed to you:—‘ It is a fact that I and my 
friends are unanimous in our opinion that the 
living pictures about which so much has been 
said are beyond reproach; indeed, they are 
beautiful and instructive.’ Do those words 
rightly express your sentiments P ” 

“ They need qualification. The living pictures 
at the Empire were beautiful works of art which 
it would do no one any harm to see, but there 
are living pictures and living pictures, and 
while I approved those of the Empire I con- 
demned in the strongest terms some at the 
Palace Theatre. The latter was the exhibition 
which Lady Henry Somerset publicly condemned. 
That certain living pictures were an outrage upon 
decency and morality is pretty clear from the 
fact that the management have withdrawn the 
most objectionable—the ‘ Moorish Bath,’ the 
‘Naiad,’ ‘ Aurora,’ and ‘ Andromeda.’ I object 
in toto to the nude, and I also feel very strongly 
against the want of clothing shown in the dress 
of the ballet girls.” 

PURIFIED MUSIC HALLS. 

“ What is your feeling regarding variety 
entertainments ? ” 

‘“‘ Remember,” replied Mrs. Chant, with a 
warning laugh and a shake of her finger, “I am 
no Puritan. I see that there is a necessity for 
stepping in to provide amusements for the 
people. The outcry from those who support the 
licence has come from all sorts and conditions 
of the people, who are afraid that this is a covert 
endeavour to put down music hulls. My idea 
is that the music hall is the best form of enter- 
tainment on the whole for tired and hard- 
worked people, from the fact that the great 
variety of its entertainment prevents it from 
being an intellectual strain in the way that 
many stage plays are. There is not the least 
need for music halls to be deprived of refresh- 
ments any more than are the large popular 
concerts in Boston, America, where ice cream 
and chicken salad can be had as easily as tea 
and coffee, cake, and bread and butter. I never 
saw any refreshments provided at the Empire.” 

“Only stimulants, I suppose.” 

“Yes, there was nothing to be bought there 
except intoxicating drinks, which are, as you 
say, stimulants, and not refreshments in the 
proper sense of the term. There were no 
eatables of any kind being sold. You could not 
get a biscuit, or a bun, or a glass of milk, nor 
even a cup of tea or coffee. 

“ However, rigid as are my own ideas as to 
the abolition of intoxicating drinks from all 
places of amusement, I am willing to admit that 
if the sale of these drinks is permitted in the 
bars of music halls it could not logically be 
refused in the auditorium, if the sale of other 
refreshments, such as tea, coffee, and eatables, 
were provided also. 

“ What I should like to see started is a large 
place of amusement, say in a prominent district 
like Bloomsbury, and instead of its being run 
merely as mammon speculation, which means 
doing anything which raises a large dividend, 
put it upon a sound financial footing. Let it 
return, say, not more than seven or eight per 
cent., and adapt its entertainment to the tastes 
of those we most wish to draw there, rigorously 
safeguarding it from being a place of temptation 
instead of a place of amusement. By the way,” 
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said Mrs. Chant, just as the thought struck her 
“do you know that amongst other forms of 
scurrilous attack I have actually been asked 
what sum the ‘ Palace ’ has paid me for opposing 
the Empire Theatre ?” 

‘‘ Much comment has been made upon Mr. 
Stead’s definition of a prostitute, being hated by 
virtuous women because they regard her as a 
blackleg, selling her virtue below the trade union 
price—marriage !” 

“TI do not admit that it is virtuous women 
who are the hardest upon the unfortunates. Is 
it not virtuous women who come forward to help 
to reclaim them? I do not say that all virtuous 
women are ready to hold out the helping hand 
to fallen women, but I do maintain that numbers 
of women without reproach are spending their 
time in helping to raise the fallen. It is they, 
and they alone, who do it. I accept Mr. Stead’s 
definition regarding prostitutes. The price of a 
woman’s surrender should be _ honourable 
marriage. Those who sell or give themselves for 
less are blacklegs in the trade union sense. We 
as women must maintain a high trade union 
standard for purity and virtue.” 

The advent of Mrs. Chant’s family—four 
daughters and one young son—who now came 
trooping into the drawing-room from school and 
walking, brought our interview to an end. It 
was acharming picture of home love I left behind 
me—the grandmother by the fireside, and the 
mother surrounded by her five children. I must 
not omit the two favourite cats. Rare at present 
are Mrs. Chant’s opportunities for family life. 
In a few moments she had to leave for a 
meeting. 

On the 11th of this month Mrs. Chant has 
promised to address the Playgoers’ Club at St. 
James’s Hall. No doubt she will have much to 
say on the purification of the stage. 

Sagan A. Tory. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


The Annual Council meetings of the United 
Kingdom Alliance were held at Manchester 
Tuesday of last week, Sir Wilfrid Lawson presiding 
at the Grand Council, which met in the forenoon, 
and Canon Wilberforce acting as Chairman at the 
evening meeting in the Free Trade Hall, which 
was packed in every part. It is declared to be the 
largest and most enthusiastic Council ever held 
by the organisation. The Alliance unanimously 
determined to urge upon the Government the 
claims of the Local Veto Bill, that it may have 
an equal chance with others Bills to which 
consideration is pledged; and the temperance 
forces all over the country are appealed to 
for energetic and united action. It is urged 
that the Veto Bill should at least he pushed to 
a division some time during the next session, 
that the temperance people may know who are 
their friends and who are their foes. The point 
was strongly emphasised that the organisation 
should not by any means be diverted from its 
proper work of prohibition of the liquor traffic ; 
also that it should stick to the Government Bill. 
To burden the Bill, which is admitted to bo 
single in aim, with administrative licensing 
matters was looked upon as bad tactics, since the 
latter could but increase the difficulties of 
passing the Bill. Canon Wilberforce said in his 
opening address : 

“They were told in some quarters that the 
remedy of the Direct Veto would be only local 
and partial, but so were the Ten Command- 
ments. They were, indeed, very local and 
partial. They must allow no Government to 
deceive them again with promises which were 
unfulfilled. He warned the clergy of the Church 
that they held their positions now as_ mivisters 
of an established Church on the condition that 
they fearlessly took their side by the working 
man to pretect him from oppression and wrong. 
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SAM MORPETH’S' FANCY. 


BY E. RENTOUL ESLER, 


Author of “ The Way of Transgressors,” “ The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I. (continued). 


‘‘ My dear, there was another girl; he had been 
in love with her a long time, but she refused him, 
that was why he came here. He wants me to 
tell you that he really loved you—love, pah !— 
that he meant quite honestly, that he would 
have tried to make you a good husband, but the 
other girl came to him when she saw that she 
was really about to lose him, and he is going to 
marry her now.” 

Hilda turned with a little shuddering cry and 
hid her face in her hands. 

Mrs. Oldbury dropped on her knees beside her. 
“To think that this has come to you from me!” 
she said. “If you were my own child I could 
not feel it more. God knows how willingly I 
would bear the pain if I could have shielded you. 
I will never forgive myself, never, that I let him 
see you.” 

“You must not blame yourself for what you 
could not help,” Hilda said, dully. And then 
she got up and began mechanically to take off 
her veil. 

Dr. Gordon made a step forward. 
not done with the fellow,” he said. 

The girl looked up at him with a world of 
despair in her wide eyes. “If you love me one 
little bit,” she said, “ you will never speak to him, 
or of him tome. I cannot bear it;” and then 
she added, a little wildly, “there are people 
coming, I hear them coming. Oh, go down and 
send them away—send everyone away.” 

They left her alone after a time, and when 
they came back her veil and wreath lay on the 
floor, and she had flung herself on her bed in her 
pretty bridal dress, her face turned to the wall, 
and the white flowers crushed on her breast. 

Outside, a thrush was singing in a sycamore 
tree, and its liquid notes seemed to smite like 
waves of pain on her brain; on the road beyond 
the gate she could hear the merry whirr of 
vehicles. Within the house all was silent, with 
that silence that has intention in it. Occasion- 
ally the outer door opened and closed softly. 
Someone else had heard the particulars and had 
gone away. 

By and by a step came cautiously up the stairs, 
and Dr. Gordon turned the door handle. Hilda’s 
face was hidden with her hand against the pillow, 
—that blanched face to which no tears could 
come—but after an instant’s hesitation, she 
turned and resolutely smiled at him. ‘“ Poor 
father, how sorry he will be!” she said to her- 
self. By the corpse of her love, her happiness, 
her faith, her youth, a thought had stolen out 
weakly and tiredly towards Someone else. 

The father came over and sat down beside her. 
His eyelids were red ; save for that, his face was 
very pale. He did not speak, and he did not 
attempt any caressing touch. In great crises 
men and women seem to get nearer to the heart 
of each other than men and men, or women and 
women ever do. 

“ Has everyone gone?” Hilda asked at last. 

“Everyone. Oh, Hilda, what shall we do?” 

“T have been trying to think. We must 
strive to go on as we did before this thought 
cume near us.” 

“ But shall you be able?” 

“Yes, dad.” Then she put out her hand and 
stroked his bowed, grey head. “ Many a girl has 
- survived a broken heart before,” she said. 

“ But the exposure, Hilda.” 

“That is the thing I don’t seem to mind at 
all. I seem to mind nothing but the loss, 
the blankness; and I cannot help thinking now 
that we might have always known it was unreal, 
and too good for me.” 


“T have 
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“That is just where your delusion came in,” 
Dr. Gordon said, fretfully. ‘“ For my part, I 
never understood your estimate of him. I 
always thought you were throwing yourself 
away.” 

Hilda did not speak; there was no use in 
argument now. “I shan’t die of it,” she said at 
last. “You shall have your old Hilda just as 
before, dad. Now, send Mabel and Lucy to me.” 

When she was left alone she lay quite still for 
several minutes, and then the sobbing, tearless 
words broke from her at intervals, ‘‘ What shall 
I do, what shall I do?” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue Gordons left Grimpat. Extraneous touches 
help or hinder those who essay to rise and walk 
steadily when fate or circumstances have crushed 
them, and no one knew better than Dr. Gordon 
that change would be best for Hilda. Never- 
theless it was months before the Grimpat prac- 
tice was disposed of and another purchased in a 
busier centre. 

For years after the family had moved away the 
story of Hilda’s wooing was told and retold, 
when the old neighbours wished to point the 
moral that familiar friends are best, and that fine, 
foreign fascinators may be dangerous, even 
when they come with credentials. 

Long after the Gordons had settled at Lake- 
field, which was a favourite health resort, where 
Dr. Gordon acquired in time a much more 
lucrative class of practice than was available at 
Grimpat, Mrs. Oldbury continued to write 
letters to Hilda, and more than once «a post- 
script made some reference to Sam Morpeth, 
either that his marriage was no happier than it 
deserved to be, or that husband and wife were 
getting on no better than before. But as this 
never elicited a comment in reply, by-and-by 
the name dropped out of their communications. 

The Gordon girls grew up and married well, 
and the boys took good places at the University, 
and Hilda continued to be mother to the whole 
of them. 

Contrary to what might have been expected, 
Hilda was more beautiful in her maturity than 
in her youth; that incident of twelve years 
before seemed to have accentuated not only her 
character but her face. No one ever thought 
of her now as a girl, yet it was probable no one 
would ever think of her as an old maid. 

Hilda was spending the afternoon with Mrs. 
Broadbent. The Broadbents were a young couple 
who lived a little way down the terrace. Mrs. 
Broadbent was only twenty-three, and considered 
Hilda, with her thirty-two years, quite middle- 
aged and staid. 

Mr. Broadbent was young and his practice 
was small, therefore he added to his income by 
the sorrowful expedient of resident patients. Mrs. 
Broadbent, who hated this item of their house- 
hold arrangements, never could grow accustomed 
to it, and took the moral responsibilities accruing 
from it as lightly as was compatible with retain- 
ing the proceeds. But she was a shallow little 
woman who could not keep her private affairs 
out of her conversation, and therefore most people 
who enjoyed her intimate acquaintance knew 
how many patients lived on the third floor and 
only met the family at meal times. 

“ Patients are like children,” Mrs. Broadbent 
was saying, as she poured out afternoon tea for 
herself and Hilda. ‘They are far better for 
being left to themselves. There is a lady upstairs 
now, and she is never quite dreadful except during 
and after her husband’s visit, but he comes now 
and then all the same; he thinks it is his duty. 
If you will listen you may almost hear her scold- 
ing him.” 

‘“‘ What is the matter ? ” Hilda asked. 

“Drink, of course—we don’t take mental 
cases.” 

At that moment a door overhead seemed to 
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open, for there came a sudden gust of unintel- 
ligible words from a high-pitched, shrill voice, 
then after a pause a sound like a fall. 

“It is so vulgar,” Mrs, Broadbent said dis- 
gustedly. Then a bell rang furiously somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the kitchen. 

“T dare say there is something wrong,” the 
doctor’s wife said impatiently. ‘You had 
better come with me; it will make you thankful 
that you can do without this kind of thing.” 

© Will they not mind—the man and his wife, 
I mean P ” 

‘“‘ Not at all, they are far past that.” 

The upper sitting-room door stood ajar. On 
the floor a woman was lying, bleeding from a 
slight wound in the forehead which a servant 
was carefully sponging. Above the group a 
man was standing, his lips shut close, his face 
turned away from the recumbent woman. 

“T wish you would never come near me,” she 
was saying. ‘Surely we have suffered enough 
together without your following me here.” 

‘‘What has happened?” Mrs. Broadbent 
inquired with dignity. 

“Mrs, Morpeth turned giddy, and had an 
accident, poor lady, but it’s not serious, ma'am,” 
the maid answered glibly. Mrs. Broadbent 
turned round; she thought Hilda was behind 
her. Finding herself alone, she addressed a few 
courteously formal words to Mr. Morpeth, gave 
some quite superfluous suggestions to Sarah, 
and by and by went downstairs to bewaii 
herself. 

But Hilda was not in the drawing-room, nor 
in the house. The dream of her youth had 
come before her again, not as a dream, but a 
nightmare, and she had fled from its precincts. 


THE GLASGOW CON- 
FERENCE. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 

BY OUR OWN REPORTER. 
Now that the Conference is over, and committee 
and delegates have ceased to haunt the Queen’s 
Rooms ; now that it is possible to secure u quiet 
lunch at Skinner’s and to walk on Glasgow pave- 
ments without giving place aux dames, it is 
pleasant to look back at the last week of our 
City’s life, and to survey the aims and scope of 
the Conference of Women Workers. And this 
may be done best by taking the meetings and 
papers one by one; for, seeking «a meaning in 
the detail, we shall more readily find one in the 
whole. 

The keynote of the Conference was struck by 
Mrs, Mirrlees in her opening address on ‘Tuesday 
morning. “If to succeed be much, to strive is 
more,” were words that evidently inspired the 
whole body of women assembled. ‘They were 
not conquerors celebrating victury — rather 
they were the rank and file of a yreat army 
planning campaigns for taking the outposts of 
independence and usefulness and individuality ; 
planning a war in which the enemies cf society 
and purity should be made ca; tive to right and 
righteousness. And like skilful warriors these 
modern Amazons saw that no outpost was too 
small to be ignored. The strength of their 
cause being the strength of its weakest part, the 
first night of the Conference was devoted to 
small first causes, as represented by the domestic 
servant, 

DOMESTICATED WOMEN. 

In the early part of the day the work of 
Women’s Settlements and the Care of the Aged 
Poor had been discussed in comparatively thin 
houses; but the evening saw a packed hall, and 
a crowd of eager women agog with interest and 
intelligent curiosity. Away with the male per- 
son who contends that an interest in public 
questions destroys & woman's interest in the 
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home and family! The Glasgow Conference has 
demonstrated to a nicety that the subjects 
women still find most engrossing are those 
affecting the home, that touch husband and son, 
daughter and maid. 

The committee, with a cleverness not lacking 
in humour, had asked Mrs. Ramsay, of the 
University, to preside over the question of mis- 
tress and servant; and under the guidance of 
culture and intellect the subject of domestic 
service became manageable. 

The paper of the evening was read by Mrs. 
Angus, a lady who “had seen service,” and still 
cherished the memory of her work as the ideal 
life for a woman. Lady Laura Ridding had 
spoken before her, and the fine West-country 
accent of Mrs, Angus did not lose by comparison 
with that of her predecessor, The homely 
accent struck pleasantly on homely ears and 
made a fitting frame for the wholesome common- 
sense with which Mrs. Angus delighted her 
audience. 

The paper—which we hope to print in another 
number of Taz Woman's Sianat—was a clever 
resumé of the whole servant subject. Speaking 
from the inside, Mrs. Angus gave a new view of 
the question; and her racy allusions to “fol- 
lowers” and “ references,” to ignorant mistresses 
and too-wise children, kept the hall in peals of 
laughter. The discussion that followed was one 
of the most animated of the week, and the 
women present heard every side of the mighty 
theme. 

A pleasant feature of the evening was the 
loyalty of maid to mistress, and the kindness of 
mistress to maid. It was not class against class, 
theservers against the served, or the rulers against 
the ruled; but each supported the other, and 
showed that Glasgow must be an ideal town for 
the science of service. Or perhaps the good 
feeling evinced only went to prove that the 
advanced woman makes the best mistress. 

ON LOCAL BOARDS. 

Wednesday morniog’s Session was ushered in 
by pouring rain that did not, however, damp the 
enthusiasm of the delegates. Armed with 
umbrella and macintosh they boldly faced the 
foe, influenza, and courageously awaited the 
subject of woman's official work, Ah me, how 
“dry” the day’s programme looked to these 
damp delegates, and how beautiful and human 
and womanly it became when handled by en- 
thusiastio and able public workers! Miss Lidgett’s 
paper was a splendid plea for women on local 
boards, and the audience warmed to the subject 
as she read. 

And why not? Wasit nota woman’s subject, 
the care of the aged, the nursing of children, the 
tending of the sick? The wonder is that any 
member of the male creation has survived his 
folly in ever keeping woman from Poor Law 
Guardianship. As the morning went on, some 
quiet fun was cheerily “ poked ” at inefficient 
men guardians who, weighed in the balance of 
this Conference, were clearly found wanting. 
Miss Louisa Stevenson, of Edinburgh, ably 
seconded Miss Lidgett’s paper; and a good- 
natured and suggestive discussion followed. 

NATURAL BARRIERS. 

It was during this discussior. that a delegate 
arose; and, while fulfilling the letter of the law 
by speaking on Parish Councils, transgressed the 
spirit by introducing THE Woman’s SieNnat to 
the Conference; a point duly noted by the 
reporter. Miss Boucheret’s paper on women as 
inspectors was read by Miss Ogle Moore; and 
the discussion was introduced by our young 
townswoman, Miss Irwin, who is widely known 
as a factory inspector. There was a touch of 
nature in Miss Irwin’s treatment of the subject 
which proved her kin to the workers for whom 
she works. It was cruel of the Chairwoman to 
insist on cutting down the speaker to the 


regulation ten minutes; but Miss Phoebe Blyth 
has her kind heart well under control, and though 
Miss Irwin had many things to say the inexorable 
bell sounded, and they remained unsaid. But 
the inspector had had time to make a remark, 
the saying of which amply atoned for an 
enforced silence. “The only barriers,” said Miss 
Irwin, “ that can withstand the growing pressure 
of competition are natural barriers.” To those 
of us who are not afraid of our sex and its duties, 
that sentence proclaims a whole gospel of possi- 
bilities. 

After all, discussion is a hungry function, and 
the luncheon bell is a pleasant thing to women 
who have not been preparing lunch. With 
bright eyes and keen appetites delegates re- 
member that part of the official work of woman 
is to see that her frame is fed and nourished ; 
whether on Parish Councils or not, she has a 
local body to guard and govern. And to wake 
up to a sense of responsibility is, with the modern 
woman, to accept the responsibility. 

In ten minutes the hall is deserted, and frantic 
waitresses are trying to serve many mistresses. 


than ever, with a cheerful clatter of gentle 
tongues, they met in corridor and hall before 
discussing the Causes of Intemperance am 
Women. Whether out of compliment to Mrs, 
Bell, or in deference to the interest of the subject, 
I cannot tell, but this meeting was more largely 
attended than any yet convened. Miss Richard- 
son gave an admirable paper, whose only fault 
was its liberal embellishment of quotations in 
many tongues, in which she brought before the 
audience the terrible havoc wrought by drink on 
society and morals. The unmistakably good 
effect of this paper was somewhat marred by the 
manner in which Dr. Jex Blake afterwards 
opposed some of Miss Richardson’s stutements. 
It may be that in Dr. Jex Blake’s practice she 
sees more harm resulting from the intemperate 
use of tea and coffee than from alcohol ; but that 
scarcely affects the broad fact that while tea 
may slay its thousands, drink slays its ten thou- 
sands. Several medical women spoke on the 
causes of intemperance among women, touching 
on the rush of life, doctors’ orders, grocers’ 
licences, heredity, as affecting the disease of 
alcoholism. But it was left to a member of the 
B.W.T.A. (Miss Lees, of Edinburgh) to give “ lack 
of self-control ” as a prime instigator to drinking 
habits. It was a good point, and told in an 
audience somewhat wearied by medical opinion 
that was more or less hopeless in its tone. 

“Methods of recreation as they affect these 
causes,” were treated by Miss Townend, of 
Croydon, and the discussion upon the paper was 
introduced by Miss M. B. Blackie, daughter of 
Dr. Blackie. 


WOMEN AND MORALS. 


STUDENT LIFE OF WOMEN. 

Mrs. Campbell, of Tullichewan, presides over 
the afternoon session, and faces the most in- 
teresting and interested audience yet assembled. 
The subject is “The Student Life of Women,” 
and, if we had not seen it announced, we could 
have guessed it from the appearance of platform, 
gallery, and floor. Whence have come all these 
young women, whose faces are not less intelli- 
gent for the pretty hats that shadow them, 
whose enthusiasm is not less honest because it 
beats behind a well-made bodice ? Whence, too, 
their elders on the platform? There are un- 
familiar faces there, though Miss Maitland, of | was growing. In the afternoon, in spite of the 
Oxford, we all know, and Miss Kennedy, of Cam- ah a being drawn off fnto's meeting 
bridge, Miss Galloway, of Queen Margaret | of their own, the hall was crowded for the dis- 
College, and Mrs. Patrick Geddes, of Edin-| oussion of women’s work in raising the standard 
burgh. The last, by the way, has no right to| of morality. Mrs. Marshall Lang presided ; 
place among the elders. If “Mrs.” were not ®| and Mrs. Creighton, of Peterborough, read a 


title to conjure with— in spite of the New | post earnest and hel: i aehinh 
ee pful paper in which every 
Woman—we should have no hesitation in send- | moral issue was faced with an excellent courage. 


ing Mrs. Patrick Geddes to the place of sweet | Woman's influence in the home, the state, the 
seventeen. ; ; : ; . _ | senate, in literature, in conference, was admir- 

We shall give Miss Maitland’s paper in full in | ably treated; and it was under the influence of 
the next number of the Srenat, and shall, there- | high and noble feeling that the delegates entered 
fore, merely allude to it here. Miss Galloway, | on the discussion of the subject. Mrs. Percy 
who introduced the discussion following, showed | Bunting spoke ably in introducing it, and was 
& militant spirit that was warmly appreciated by | ¢ollowed by Lady Frances Balfour, whose 
the audience. “ We have beaten the men, and | position was that of a Moderate (very) among the 
we mean to do it again,” was a sentiment that | progressives. The quick and sharp treatment 
found Lose echo in many an eager heart. Itwasa| of the question, the high tone which marked 
fitting thing that one of Glasgow's most dis- | the speakers, and the earnestness of the meeting, 
tinguished students, Miss Marian Gilchrist, | were a good preparation for the night's subject, 
should close the discussion. “ The Ethics of Work.” 

Here again Mrs. Creighton read a paper, as 
did Mrs. Clifford, Poor Law Guardian, Bristol. 
Mrs. Mirrlees presided, and Mrs. Lindsay gave 
the concluding address. This ended the open 
session of the Conference. On Friday morning 
a Conference of Rescue Workers met (i 
camera) in the Lower Hall; but the results of 
the questions they discussed will be found 
written otherwhere “after many days.” 

It is but a bird’s-eye view of the Conference 
that we have given. Yet even to a bird's view 
beneath the broad sweep of the skies are visible 
the spires that point heavenwards, the windows 
that let in light and air and health and sunshine, 
towers, and heights, and great spaces. And 
these have not been absent at this Conference 
of Women Workers in Glasgow. 


_______—J 


It was clear that interest in the Conference 


IN THE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

Immediately after, the great hall emptied 
itself, and delegates and visitors hastened home 
to think of chiffons and struggle with toilettes. 
A few hours later and these same earnest women 
—attended by privileged swains, to whom the 
Lord Provost's reception was given only because 
they belonged to their women folk—tastefully 
robed in silk and lace and feminine charms, were 
passing up and down the great marble stairways 
of the magnificent municipal buildings. It was 
a brilliant spectacle, all the more brilliant be- 
cause it emphasised the inherent womanliness of 
woman. Surely it must have been reassuring to 
awed husbands and disquieted brothers to dis- 
cover that delegates could take an intelligent 
interest in ices, and were not above discussing 
the merits of a menu. 


The Sunderland Women’s Liberal Association 
reports successful meetings on Friday last, with 
addresses from Mrs. Charles Mallet on Parish 
Councils and Guardians. The Association has 
decided to run four lady candidates for the latter 
body at the coming election, and hopes also to 
have some for the School Board. 


CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

The Lord Provost's reception was a pretty 
prelude to Thursday’s Conference, when Mrs. 
Bell, the Lady Provost (with compliments to 
Glasgow!) presided at the morning session. 
Gaiety had not wearied the delegates, Fresher 
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A WALK IN SARDIS. 


BY CONSIDER JONES. 


Wuene’ek I take my walks abroad nowadays I 
am sure to get bewildered, if not lost, in the 
great forest of initial letters which has been 
planted and cultivated during the last half- 
century in the world of Christian Endeavour. 
There is the Y.M.C.A., the C.E.TS., the 
B.W.T.A., the C.0.8., the B. of H., the U.K.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the W.C.T.U., and only the good 
Lord knows what not. 

These alphabetic foresters are too much for 
me. If by the grace of a merciful Providence I 
succeed in getting out of the woods, I sit down 
on the green earth for a little thankful medita- 
tion, and wonder what it is all about. First of 
all I know that the letters Y.M.C.A. stand for 
the largest and most international of all the 
social and philanthropic organisations. I know, 
too, that this society has lately celebrated in 
Exeter Hall its fiftieth birthday. 

“Why does it exist?” I asked a provincial 
Secretary. 

“To supply a felt want, madam.” 

“ And what does it do that the Church does 
not do?” 

“It looks after young men in the large cities, 
furnishes wholesome entertainment for them, 
draws them into religious circles, saves them 
from ruin.” 

Excellent, Mr. Secretary, but does not the 
Church even the same ? 

Then too I have known the B.W.T.A. for ten 
years as a thorough-going total abstinence 
socioty. Only the other day I came upon the 
treasurer drawing a large cheque for an Indus- 
trial Home for Inebriate Women. 

“ Why do you exist?” I queried. 

“To pay bills,” she grumbled. 

“No, but your Society, I mean ?” 

“To teach the scientific, moral, and religious 
duty of total abstinence, to pick up the wrecks 
all along shore ; to educate the new generation 
in temperance science; to bring women to a 
sense of their obligation to lead the thought of 
the world to purity, equal standards of morality 


for men and women, woman’s part in cleansing | 


politics, and to infuse motherly tenderness into 
the spirit of government.” 

A long programme but a good one, I was forced 
to admit. 

Next day I was raided by a C.OS. visitor. 

“ What is your object in life—your Society's P” 
I asked, mindful of former mistakes. 

“To visit, investigate, and help the deserving 
poor ; to expose frauds, and conserve the fund of 
benevolence which otherwise would be preyed 
upon and wasted.” 

“Glorious and much needed Society, all 
hail !” 

While I mused on this last phase of the 
world’s goodness, a little child ran up to me 
with a kiss and a ticket and a “Be sure and 
come to our Band of Hope Exhibition next 
Monday night.” She was off again before I 
could ask her what called her nimble organisa- 
tion into being, but bless the child, I know full 
well the story. 

“ A little child shall lead them ”—the drunken 
fathers and mothers, the straying brothers and 
sisters—and shall hold them fast with piteous 
entreaty, with tender appealing song, and argu- 
ment clinched by slender fingers. Bless these 
little pickets stationed far out in the field to 
meet the oncoming century. 

Just then came along Sir Wilfrid Lawson, on 
his way to the House, with an Alliance portfolio 
under his arm, and I said : 

“T know very well, Sfr Wilfrid, why you are 
inthe world; but give me a nutshell reason for 


the existence of your United Kingdom Al- 
liance ?” 

“'To educate public opinion up to Prohibition ; 
and extort from an unwilling or a hesitating 
carers” piece-meal or otherwise, prohibitory 

Ww.” 

“ Good, Sir Wilfrid ; but how can your Society 
know better or provide better for the State than 
the great Church of the State ?” 

He turned on his heel, plucking his beard and 
winking with his eye toward Westminster 
Bridge and the beautiful offices of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, whereupon, like 
a good Church-woman, Imarched boldly up to 
Bridge Street and confronted the Honorable 
Secretary. 

“ What do you more than others, and espe- 
cially what more than Mother Church, to entitle 
you to separate existence P ” 

The answer came soft and solemn as slow 
music. “We endeavour in all suitable and 
proper and truly reasonable ways to par- 
ticularise the privilege of all so-disposed people 
to set before our clergy and people the example 
of St. Paul who, lest his brother should offend, 
was willing to deny himself the temperate use 
of any lawful indulgence; we do nothing to 
antagonise our brethren who are not like- 
minded with ourselves, and try by gentle 
measures to win even the publican to our ways 
of thinking.” 

‘“ Sweet reasonableness, thou art nowhere if not 
here,” I murmured, and bending low in reverential 
leave-taking, wended my way to the Abbey, and 
eat me down like one of old, distracted among 
the tombs. The mystery passeth humble wisdom 
such as mine, and leaves me wondering still, for 
if all these are works outside the Church, what is 
the Church about Sardis doing ? 

But in that holy place I heard the long 
hesitating echoes of a voice that says :— 

“I know thy works... . Be watchful... 
establish the things that remain . . . for I have 
not found thy works fulfilled before my God.” 


BIBLE READINGS. 


THE CRUSADE PSALM. 
(Ps. exlxi.) 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Our work for the prisoners includes not only 
those who are under the bondage of drink, but 
those who are prisoners of the tobacco habit, the 
habit of personal impurity, the gambling passion, 
or any of those curses of life which centre in the 
dramehop; nor must we forget that there is now 
hardly a prison, jail, or penitentiary between the 
oceans that is not visited by white ribbon women 
with the gospel in their hands, the helpful Bible 
Reading, the leaflet, Zhe Union Signal, Young 
Women, and The Young Crusader, and the little 
bunch of posies with its Scripture text through 
which we often find the heart we should 
otherwise have missed. Our Flower Mission 
department fits into this niche of our “plan” 
more fully, perhaps, than any other. 


The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind. 


When we read the Scripture we are in- 
clined to give it away with a liberal hand 
to those about us; indeed, there is nothing 
with which we are so generous. We hope 
that Mr. —— will take note of that passage, 
‘he is a stingy man and needs to listen to it.” 
We hope that Mrs. will “take heed to 
her gabbling tongue,” and so on and so on. But 
for myself I have always felt that the plan of 
work set forth in this passage, “The Lord 
openeth the eyes of the blind,” applied very 
particularly to my own case, for though I early 
became a member of the church of God and was 


brought up a teetotaler, my blind eyes had not 
opened to see the duty and privilege of a Christian 
woman to be an active worker in the temper- 
ance reform until the great crusade in the West, 
wheeling onward in ite mighty course, caught 
me up in one of its outermost eddies on an 
lllinois prairie and brought me in forevermore to 
the goodly fellowship of those whose eyes were 
opened to see that “Christianity applied” is 
the only thing that will bring Salvation and set 
the Hallelujah Chorus rolling around the world. 
To open the eyes of the blind we needed the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Association 
with its great weekly newspaper, its books and 
pamphlets, its leaflets and responsive read- 
ings, its prohibition literature of every sort 
and kind, its social purity department, its 
woman suffrage leaflets, its well-filled and 
fitted arsenal of temperance weapons. If the 
Local Unions did nothing else but exploit these 
leaves saturated through and through as they 
have been by the spirit of the gospel, that would 
be work enough to make their record hallowed. 
The press department, seeking to reach out and 
utilise the plant of the newspaper, both religious 
and secular in every town and village, is one of 
our mightiest engines of power. The Scientific 
Temperance Instruction for the children and the 
youth in colleges has no peer in power, but it 
rests largely with the Local Union to make that 
department a success or a failure. The Young 
Women’s Work, the Loyal Temperance Legion, 
and the Department of Mercy are skilful openers 
of “the oyes of the blind.” What is the Local 
Union doing to build up these departments into 
beautiful allies? Tho study of Hygiene, Phy- 
sical Culture, and Sanitary Cookery, the splendid 
outlook of the Sunday-school work, the circu- 
lation of literature among foreigners, the presen- 
tation of our cause to influential bodies, and 
its relation to capital and labour ; the school of 
parliamentary usage, all these come under the 
head of “ opening the eyes of the blind.” 

Here, too, belong our great affiliated interests. 
The Woman’s Temple, that object lesson in brick 
and mortar of woman’s faith and prayer; tho 
W.T.P.A., that prophecy of her future power ; 
and the National Temperance Hospital, which is 
proving daily to a gainsaying world that alcohol 
is not an essential remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. What has so fully opened the 
blind eyes of the world to woman’s work and 
worth as these great enterprises ? 

The “ opening of the eyes of the blind ” comos 
not only through the varied channels of which 
an outline has been given, but the printed page 
is strongly reinforced by means of the earnest, 
logical, and persuasive voice. 

The Lord raiseth them that are bowed down. 

This includes our work for the defective, 
dependent and delinquent classes. The depart- 
ments are so numerous that I will not undertake 
to name them all, In the Annual Leaflet (which 
Thope each Local Union will obtain by sending 
a two-cent stamp to Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, 
corresponding secretary, the Woman's Temple, 
Chicago) all may read the list of thoso blessed 
endeavours grouped under the head of evangel- 
istic and social work. 


The Lord loveth the righteous. 

It seems as if this declaration were interpolated 
as a note of affectionate encouragement to those 
who notwithstanding their failures and faults, 
nevertheless feel in their inmost souls that they 
do seek righteousness. Let any among us who are 
downcast remember that the will is the king-bolt 
of the faculties, and if the will is set toward God 
we must not be discouraged though the emotions 
often fail us, 

We judge the direction of a stream not from 
its shallows, but by its current ; not by its eddies 
but by that deep and steady trend that bears its 
waters straight onward to the sea. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This has been a woman's week, and it has 
been signalised by a great moral victory. Few 
women within the same period have ever passed 
through so much abuse and misrepresentation 
as Mrs. Ormiston Chant. For the singular 
ability and self-restraint which she has shown we 
are all grateful. Such workers need the sym- 
pathy of women. No one can fully know how a 
sensitive spirit shrinks from contact with vile 
things, and from conflict with the awful storm 
through which Mrs. Ormiston Chant and her 
friends have passed; and we have reason to 
thank God for the moral courage which lifted 
them above all personal feeling, and made them 
able to deny themselves so nobly in order to 
save their sisters. 


We ventured the other day to express the 
opinion that the London County Council, when 
called upon to deal with the appeal of the 
Empire Music Hall management against the 
decision of the Licensing Committee, would be 
true to itself and to the pledges which placed 
them in power. Such has been the case. Last 
Friday the Council not only endorsed the action 
of its Licensing Committee in refusing to pass 
the Empire license except on the conditions that 
there should be no promenade and no drink in 
the auditorium, but they endorsed it emphati- 
cally by a majority of two to one. Never was a 
more hollow agitation exposed than that which 
was got up in the interests of the “ promenaders” ; 
never was a more decisive blow struck for the 
cause of clean and healthy public amusements ; 
and never was there a more complete fiasco than 
that witnessed in the County Hall last week. 
The decision of the Council was a striking 
personal triumph for the Social Purity 
Department of the B.W.T.A., through whom it 
was worked, and who, at the cost of much virulent 
abuse, brought about this desirable result. But 
let no one forget the magnificent part which 
John Burns played, and the stirring, incisive, 
effective speech which he delivered on that 
occasion. Mr. Burns never did a better day’s 
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work for the labouring classes whom he so ably 
represents. 


In many respects there has been no action of 
the County Council more significant of the new 
realisation of social responsibility that has been 
growing up among us during the past few years. 
No doubt evidence given before the committee 
would not have been sufficient to condemn the 
Empire proprietary to the deprivation of their 
promenade if that evidence had stoodalone. In 
a matter of this kind the facts are obviously too 
intangible to be established conclusively on the 
reports of a few observers. But behind these 
statements there was, first, the general reputa- 
tion of the theatre, and its character is matter of 
common knowledge; and next, the more than 
uneasy consciousness of that character that Mr. 
Edwardes and his friends betrayed. 


Now, Mr. Edwardes made some rather bad 
mistakes. If you are going to have a difference 
with your betters, there are two things you 
should not do—never try to bully, and never say 
things that are not true. Mr. Edwardes, if his 
actions and words are correctly reported, did 
both. The theatre was to be closed; we forget 
how many thousand pounds a week was to be 
lost to the deserving wage-earners, and some 
hundreds of thousands of capital were to be 
annihilated at a blow. Then there were meet- 
ings of protest, the Councillors were to beware if 
they voted down the pevple’s amusements—in 
short, every device was resorted to that folly and 
a bad conscience could suggest. In view of 
the news that the Empire will open again 
on Saturday, all this looks now a little worse 
than mere foolishness. But beyond anything 
else, of course all this was—in Mrs. Chant’s words 
--an absolute give-away of their case, a virtual 
plea of guilty; and the Council were not slow 
to see through the admission, and to resent the 
attempt to overawe them. 


It was amusing to hear Col. Rotton help- 
lessly and pitifully pleading that if the question 
was to be decided by eloquence, then the Empire 
case had no chance at all. Of course it hadn't ; 
for all the oratorical gifts of a big battalion of 
colonels would scarcely be a match for the 
eloquence of a Mrs. Chant and a John Burne. 
But it is a pity that Col. Rotton and his friends 
cannot see that it is not so much a question of 
eloquence as of moral sentiment. It is impos- 
sible to rally the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity to the support of promenades like that 
which disgraced the Empire music-hall, and if 
any one doubts whether the moral sentiment of 
London is on the side of the majority of the 
County Council, he certainly caunot have been 
present at Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, on 
Sunday afternoon. The fact that the Council 
thus bravely stuck to its guns and refused to be 
moved by bogus agitations and bombastic bluff 
has immensely strengthened its position, and 
will rally to its support at the next election all 
those who desire to see all places of amusement 
in the metropolis purged from vice of any and 
every kind. 


As we have said, we do not lose sight of the 
fact that the tactics of the Empire people were 
about the most mistaken—from the point of 
their own policy—that could have been adopted. 
The fact that they had been making seventy- 
five per cent profit, that they had actually 
opposed the granting of a license for a prome- 
nade at a rival music hall in the neighbourhood, 
and that they threatened to close their doors 
rather than have no promenade were, doubtless, 
important factors in the decision of the question. 
It was really very amusing to see no less than 
four legal luminaries, whose briefs must have 
cost, in the aggregate, a large sum of money, 
march in to conduct the Music Hall case, and 
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then to hear one Q.C. make a speech of twenty 
minutes’ duration and then collapse without even 
exercising his right of reply. The other three 
gentlemen of the Bar had nothing to say. But 
in truth they made a brave show, if they did 
nothing more, for their money. 


Mr. Edwardes and his friends, we repeat, 
protested too much. After melodramatic scones 
on closing night, with “ Rule Britannia,” “ God 
save the Queen,” and “Auld Lang Syne” 
echoing and re-echoing from the promenade, we 
are now told that the Empire will re-open 
after all, and that the employés—in whose 
interests Piccadilly lashed itself into such a 
pretty frenzy—are to be paid half wages for the 
week’s interval! One would have thought that 
these patriotic gentlemen could have paid a 
week’s wages out of the seventy-five per cent. 
dividend. Well, we shall know how to value 
any tears they may shed for the workers in 
the future. In the meantime, let us be thank- 
ful that there is a County Council conscience 
as well as a Nonconformist conscience, the 
existence of which will, perhaps, be more 
apparent to the apologists of the promenaders 
than it used to be. That the policy of the 
Council in making the entertainments at 
the music halls more wholesome is gvod for 
the music halls themselves is proved by the 
fact that the value of shares in such pro- 
perty has increased ; and that the policy is good 
for the people is proved by another admitted 
fact. For before the County Council took this 
matter in hand some of Albert Chevalier’s pathetic 
coster songs, like “ My Old Dutch ”"—the senti- 
ment of which is unimpeachable—would have 
been impossible. They were not suggestive 
enough. To-day there is nothing so popular 
amongst the patrons of the music hall. And 
yet the Stundard declared on Saturday that 
democratic government in London had broken 
down! Because, forsooth, the popularly-elected 
body had refused to license a promenade of vice. 
What childish nonsense shall we be expected to 
swallow next ? 


As we said when the Committee first sat, we 
have never doubted what the issue of Mrs. 
Chant’s and her devoted friends’ action would be. 
The evil was a crying one, just as the living 
picture scandal was a crying one, and it needed 
to be labeled and exposed— and once exposed no 
popular body could do other than the County 
Council has done. There cannot be better agents 
in such tasks than women. This has been so 
repeatedly proved that really it is time that some 
public recognition should be made of the fact. 
We should like to see the County Council appoint 
a couple of women inspectors for music halls. 
There are women labour and factory inspectors. 
Why not women music hall inspectors ? 


So much for what the County Council should 
do. But to women too there is ample work for 
the coming year. The Alhambra, the Pavilion, 
the Aquarium will all be carefully and system- 
atically watched. The objections to licenses 
will be annual as long as the performances and 
the premises are scandalous. There will be no 
diminution of energy, no resting content with 
laurels already won. Whatever the body social 
allows and licenses, must abide the test of 
women’s eyes and consciences, and if they survive 
it not, so much the worse for them. .\ varying 
morality for every class, a different standard for 
each sex, these comfortable shibboleths are 
doomed ; and all must abide the proper touch- 
stone of all public things, the Christian con 
science of a free and equal people. 


Just as we go to press we see that the manager 
of the Empire has appealed to the judges in the 
courts to grant a rule requiring the London 
County Council to show cause why they should 
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not be compelled to re-hear the appeal against 
the case of the Empire, and that the judges 
have granted the rule asked for. The Council 
authorities will no doubt file their answering 
affidavit in due course, but it seems probable 
that all the excitement of the case may be 
reopened in a short time. 


The parliament of women at Glasgow has 
made a powerful impression upon the country. 
Mrs. Creighton, whose paper was one of the 
features of the Church Congress, again rendered 
conspicuous service to the cause of public 
morality, and the business-like grasp of public 
affairs, and the strong common-sense shown in 
the discussion of the most exciting topics, will 
form a good object lesson of the ability of women 
to deal with public matters. 


Mr. James Crabb is to be congratulated upon 
his honourable escape from a very awkward 
position. He laid a charge against a publican 
for supplying a police otticer with drink, and 
the charge lacking corroboration Mr. Crabb 
was committed for perjury. Last week the trial 
came on, and an Old Bailey jury promptly 
acquitted him. This is one of the perils of 
social reformers. On the one hand they are 
exposed to venomous personal abuse, and on the 
other to all sorts of legal pitfalls, and those who 
engage in the work of applying and enforcing 
the Licensing Laws have need of all their wits 
about them, Mr. Crabb has rendered good 
service to Temperance, and helped to break down 
a powerful combination, 


An enquiry was opened on Monday on behalf 
of the Home Office into certain irregularities 
alleged to have been connected with the ad- 
ministration of the “Home of the Good 
Shepherd ” Industrial School for Girls, Leyton- 
stone, by the lady superintendent, Miss Agnes 
Cotton. The schools, which have an accom- 
modation for between forty and fifty scholars, 
were at one time carried on as a private estab- 
lishment ; but in 1877 were transformed into an 
industrial school for girls under the control of 
the Lordon School Board and the jurisdiction 
of the Industrial Schools Act ; Miss Cotton, who 
is a sister of the late Lord Justice Cotton, being 
appointed honorary matron. 


Concerning Women. 


Our -readers are probably aware that the 
present Factory Acts forbid the employment of 
women in factories within a month after they 
have given birth to achild. The British Medical 
Association propose that the period be extended 
to three months ; considering the high infant 
mortality in the manufacturing districts, the 
time will hardly be considered too long. Miss 
Anderson, one of the recently ig women 
factory inspectors, has been making inquiries in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire among the women 
workers, the medical officers of health, and the 
manufacturers, as to the advisability of the pro- 
posed extension of prohibition from employment. 
Her inquiries also include the establishment of 
creches, under the control of the Local Authority, 
for the children of mothers working in the mills, 
likewise advocated by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. Whilst thoughtful women can hardly 
fail to approve measures tending to alleviate the 
wretchedness of these little ones, who can truly 
be described as homeless, yet they must be 
struck by the unwisdom of women leaving their 
homes, where their presence is so much needed, 
for work in the mill. In the present insufti- 
ciently organised state of labour, there is no 
doubt that the competition of women throws 
men out of employment, a fact that has been 
carefully noted. and confirmed over and over 
again. The prohibition of the employment of 
married women could not be advocated by any 
reasonable person ; it would be too reckless an 
interference with the liberty of the subject. 


But it is not too much to hope that public 
Pete will exert an increasing pressure upon 
as disgraceful both to the husband and to the 
employer of labour that a married woman should 
work in a mill, her home falling to ruin, her 
children in a créche, her husband too often 
drinking 
support of the home (save the mark !). 


Act, 8 
within a month after childbirth. It is notorious 
that employers often know ve 
the following is not cited as an illustration. It 
came to the ears of one of Her Majesty's 
inspectors that a certain manufacturer had one 
of his hands working in the mill within the 
specified four weeks. At his request, the fore- 
man summoned Mrs. Matthews. 


the Glasgow Conference of Women Workers. 
Is it true? She seems not to have the least 
doubt on the point. Doctor Sophia Jex Blake, 
however, declared that while very few women, 
at least of the middle class, with whom she had 
elgg perry dealings, injured their constitutions 

y drinking too much alcohol, a great many 
came into the doctor’s hands by drinking too 
much tea. 


is matter, so that it may come to be regarded 


and contributing insufticiently to the 
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One of the students of Somerville College, 
Oxford, who has just graduated has been selected 
by the Secretary for India for the post of lady 

rincipal of the Girls’ High School at Trivandrum. 

ies 8. B. Williams, before she went to Oxford, 
took the Victoria University degree of B.A., with 
honours in history, and in 1893 the M.A. degree. 
Elected a scholar of Somerville in 1892 she 
graduated in the honours school of modern 
history at the University. She has been emphati- 
cally a student more than an athlete, but never- 
theless she was popular for her brightness and 
vivacity. 


* & & 


An employer of labour, so runs the Factory 
not knowingly employ a woman 


little, though 


ith an appear- 
ance of frankness and sincerity, the woman 
declared she had not had a child ; the inspector 
had made a complete mistake. So he ; she 
was telling the simple truth. But there was 
another Mrs. Matthews in the mill ! 

* * * 

Mrs. M. G. Fawcett delivered an address at 
the Borough Road Pol: ic on ‘ The Duties 
of Women as Citizens.” The chair was occupied 
by the Rev. G. H. Aitken, and there was a large 
attendance. Mrs. Fawcett, in commencing, said 
the title of her lecture suggested that there were 
two qualities aboveall others which distinguished 


+ *& 


Mrs. Hobson opened a debate at the Pioneer 
Club last Thursday night on “ Whether the 
attitude of some advanced women towards men 
was not calculated to injure the best interests 
of the sex?” The vigorous views of a certain 
order of platform ladies by no means expressed 
the opinions of the best of their sisters, but 
while these were so assertively advanced it was 
unlikely that men would accord to them the 
man from the brute creation, the first being his | franchise or other privileges which they claimed. 
power of associating himself with his fellows, | Miss Ward, leading the opposition, said the 
and of forming cities and nations, and the second ptenene attitude of the advanced woman had 
his rights, duties, and pleasures as a citizen. | 26” forced upon her by necessity ,and that no ab- 
The fact of their responsibility was universally | ject race had ever improved its position without 
r ised, but it was not quite so widely recog- ard brushes on either side. Mrs. Stewart Head- 
nised as regarded women. Indeed, not very lam, Mrs. Veyer, Mrs. Lea, and others continued 
long ago the title of her lecture bore a striking the discussion, but it was evident that general 
resemblance to the chapter in a well-known F har arg was with Mrs. Hobson, provided only 
book on “Snakes in Iceland.” ‘There are no | that the conciliatory tone she advocated was not 
snakes in Iceland.” “Women have no civic | allowed to degenerate into weak concession. 
duties.” But the argument that women because 
they had nothing to do with politics therefore 
had no civic duties did not hold sway as of old. 
She did not for a moment believe that the per- 
formance of civic duties by women meant the 
neglect of their domestic duties — there was 
nothing antagonistic whatever between the per- 
formance of civic duties and the performance of 
domestic duties. 


t+ * & 


A writer in a provincial paper, speaking of 
Emily Faithfull and her work, says “It may 
very fairly be said of Emily Faithfull that she 
laid the foundation of the fuller opportunities 
and the greater liberty enjoyed by women to- 
day. All her thoughts and efforts have been 
bestowed on the advancement of her sex. She 
has laboured strenuously in promoting the 
industrial and educational interests of women. 
More than thirty years ago Miss Faithfull took 
up her work, and was practically alone'in the 
field. She was a pioneer, and it was only by 
dint of strenuous perseverance that she gained 
a hearing. She founded a Women’s Printing 
Office, with women compositors, and through it 


value in forming a right opinion. They often |. 4 ge 
—amnee : : -4-._ | issued the first number of the Victoria Maga- 
heard it said that if women took part in politics zine, of which sho was oditress for cighteon 


there would be no domestic harmony. She re- : 

minded those who heeded this sevunient that they | Years: ie hain Lent shania moderate grant 
could not have harmony by the repetition of one from the Royal Bounty Fund. 

note. She was afraid that men who talked in 
that way were persons who played the domestic 
solo. 


* * 


The greater number of political questions 
were also domestic questions, and it was im- 
portant that, for the welfare of the nation, women 
with large domestic experience should apply 
their minds to political and civic questions, 
because their experience would be of the utmost 


POLICE MATRONS. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On Tuesday, October 23rd, a 
large and influential deputation of ladies, headed 
by Miss Cadbury, president of the Birmingham 
Ladies’ Temperance Union, waited upon the 
Watch Committee to present a memorial asking 
for the appointment of a resident police matron 
at all police stations where women and children 
are under arrest. The memorial had been signed 
by eightecn women’s societies, including eight 
branches of the B.W.T.A., Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Birmingham Liberal Association, 
Y.W.C.A., three societies engaged in rescue 
work, three in preventive work, etc. The ladies 
were courteously received, and assured that due 
consideration should be given to the matter. 


* & & 


Then they were told that home was the best 
place for women, and so it was ; but it was the 
best place for men also, and she did not believe 
that either the man or the woman should always 
be at home. Husband and wife must co-operate 
to make a real home, and they must co-operate 
in politics as well as in the immediate matters 
of the home. A great many women would have 
an opportunity of voting shortly at the School 
Board elections, the Parish Council elections, and 
the County Council elections, and she hoped 
that they would vote in all their strength, and 
that they would bring their domestic experience 
to bear in giving their votes. The progress that 
had been made in the direction of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of women to share equally 
with men in civic and political respunsibility 
had not been slow, and she believed the time 
was quickly coming when the political disabili- 
ties of women would be swept away. 


+ + + 


In Great Britain more women are intemper- 
ate than in any other civilised country. Miss 
Richardson said so in a paper read last week at 


—— 


NOTICE. 


* The correspondents of our Book Society must 
please excuse delay, occasioned through serious 
illness, J. St. Clare kindly undertakes future 
correspondence. Will the latter forward latest 
address, as it is mislaid by E, C., and the letters 
are returned from dead-letter oftice ? 
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THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. J. K. BARNEY. 

One cannot better describe Mrs. J. K. Barney 
than as the Elizabeth Fry of America. She is 
herself ever ready to attribute her zeal on behalf 
of the prisoners in her own land to the influence 
upon her early life of the work and writings of 
her great English prototype. There is scarcely 
a prison throughout the States and Canada 
which would not open its doors to her sweet 
and kindly presence, and how many of these 
abodes of unhappiness have been purified by 
her instrumentality it would be difficult. to 
enumerate. To her efforts, when she visited this 
country in 1889, is largely 
due the agitation which has 
been raised to procure that 
act of common decency—to 
put it no higher—the ap- 
pointment of police matrons 
to take charge of female 
prisoners. 

She grew into womanhood 
with a full acquaintance with 
sad places, and a deep sym- 
pathy with those who were 
- jn bonds. After her mother’s 
death, until the time of her 
marriage with Mr. J. K. 
Barney, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, she was her father’s 
constant assistant in deeds 
of mercy. Marriage brought 
with it family duties, and for 
a time her attention was 
concentrated upon her own 
happy home. 

Then came the mournful 
day when her beloved 
father lay still in death, and 
crowds of the poor and miser- 
able, whom he had befriended, 
came to the house begging for 
a last look at the face of their 
benefactor. “If it had not 
been for him what would have 
become of me?” was the 
heart-broken cry of these poor 
creatures. In that sad hour 
Mrs. Barney consecrated her- 
self afresh to the service of 
the distressed. 

In response to my inquiry 
as to the special mission which 
had brought her to England, 
she said : 

“T was specially invited 
by Lady Henry Somerset, 
through Miss Willard, to 
come to England for the pur- 
pose of holding meetings and delivering ad- 
dresses relative to prison work generally. I 
consider it specially fortunate that I should 
be in London at this time, when the 
question of woman's service to the poor and 
‘unfortunate is being agitated in connection 
with the Empire Theatre. It is along these 
lines that much of my time has been spent. 
For many years I have been Chairman of the 
Board of Women Visitors to the institutions of 
my own state. The natural sequence of our 
efforts for getting police and prison matrons 
appointed has been to awaken interest in pro- 
viding temporary and industrial homes for 
women on their discharge from prison. The 
street is often the only place to which they can 
turn for a livelihood. ‘The rum-shops and 
brothels stand wide open when every avenue to 

a better life is too often closed.” 
WE DON’T "LOW ANY WOMAN HERE. 
“Have you encountered much difficulty in 
getting access to women prisoners ?” 
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“My first visits were, as a rule, unwelcome, 
and sometimes I was repulsed by officials with 
the curt observation,‘ We don’t ‘low any women 
round here; leastways only them that’s sen- 
tenced.’ But all that is changed now, and I am 
happy in feeling that there is scarcely a prison 
in my own land which would not willingly open 
its doors to me. I hope during my stay in 
England that I may be allowed to go through 
your prisons. I take a great interest in study- 
ing the prison discipline of other countries.” 

“And I feel curious to know how you 
managed these things in your new country at 
the start. Here we have centuries of abuse and 
mismanagement to overthrow, but possibly 
your Puritan founders started on better lines ?” 


MRS. BARNEY. 


“ Well,” laughed Mrs. Barney, “I only hope 
you folks over here don’t know how bad things 
used to be with us, The Puritans brought 
their old-world ideas with them, and we did not 
benefit by your lessons. In early times impri- 
sonment was simply regarded as punishment ; 
reformation was not considered. In the South, 
before the war, there were practically no 
prisons, The planters looked after their own 
wrongdoers, dealing with them by their own 
code of punishment independently of the legis- 
lature. At the close of the war, there being no 
prisons, the Government had to resort to chain 
gangs and stockades. You would see long lines 
of prisoners linked by chains, working upon the 
roads. This kind of life led to fearful wrongs 
which we have not yet been able to entirely re- 
move.” 

DICKENS AND AMERICAN PRISONS. 
“ A great improvement has been seen during the 


last fifteen years, in regard to prisondiscipline and ; Mrs. Osborn, 38, 


work, The chain gangs of the South and the 
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underground prisons of the North have been 
abolished long ago, and now we have well-organ- 
ised prison institutions. The reform began fifty 
years ago in Pennsylvania, where provision was 
made for separate treatment of prisoners. They 
each did their work in a separate cell and were 
not allowed communication with each other. 
Our reformers considered this isolation good, but 
Charles Dickens appears to have entirely mis- 
understood it and wrote some harrowing accounts 
of our prisoners being in solitary confinement. 
That was not the case, because they were con- 
stantly visited by officials, merely being separated 
from each other to prevent the contamination of 
vice.” 
POLICE MATRONS. 

“T believe, Mrs. Barney, 
that you have a good system 
in the States for providing 
police matrons P” 

‘6 Yes, the progress of that 

movement has been very rapid 
with us. It has spread over 
the entire country. There is 
scarcely any city in the States 
which has not adopted the 
reform. In many cities there 
are anumber of policematrons 
alternating in day and night 
service. In Chicago there 
are thirty police matrons 
stationed at fifteen different 
stations. But only think what 
a state of things it used to 
be when women were arrested 
by men, given into the hands 
of men to be searched and 
cared for, tried by men and 
committed to our various 
institutions for months and 
even years, when only men 
officials had access to them, 
and where, in sickness or 
direst need, no womanly help 
or visitation was expected or 
allowed! In three cities, while 
the petition for having police 
matrons appointed waited 
before the City Council for 
its action, there were births 
in the police station, and 
not a woman was called to 
minister to the poor mothers 
in nature’s direst need. Is 
not that a blot on civili- 
sation? Drunkenness is 4 
very frequent cause of de- 
tention; but how inestimable 
in such cases is the presence 
of a good woman to guard 
women in their irresponsible 
condition, and to awaken 
remorse and repentance in them.” 

“You spoke upon the question in this 
country in 1889, I think, Mrs. Barney oe 

“Yes, and I also interviewed Mr. Munro, 
the Superintendent of Police at that time, upon 
the subject of police matrons.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He seemed greatly interested in it, and 
while he said that you would be slow to act 
upon it in England, he thought it a desirable 
thing, and felt that a police matron would not 
only exert good influence upon the women, but 
upon the officials too. When I think of young 
girls on their first arrest being liable to the 
treatment which many women whom I know 
have been subjected to, I say, ‘For God’s sake 
hurry up!’” 

Mrs. Barney can be communicated with, 


| relative to her work or evangelistic addresses, 


of the Speakers’ Bureau, care of 
Whitehall Park, Highgate. 
Saran A, TOOLeY. 


at the offices 
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CHEAPNESS WITHOUT 
SWEATING. 


BY OUB SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


“TWENTY years ago we had two assistan 
day we have 230 in the warehouse and about 800 in 
the Schorr A man who can say that has some- 
thing to be proud of; and as the man who said 
it took me over the factory and warehouse re- 
ferred to, I soon saw how it all came about. The 
very hour appointed for my interview was indicative 
of the man and his m “TI will see you at 
9 o’clock on Saturday morning,” was the I 
received to my request for an interview. But I 
subsequently found out that even 9 o'clock was an 
hour after the usual time for commencing business. 
But perhaps it was a kindly consideration on the 
of a Lancashire man for a Londoner, who 
naturally would not be used to such early business 
hours. But going further, however, I had better 
drop the impersonal and say that the man of whom 
Iams is the ing director of John 
Noble, Ltd., of the Warehouse, Piccadilly, Man- 
cheat, a firm known es everyone who has ever 
0 up a bewspaper. one passes up Piccadilly, 
Manchester, the eye is immediately Taian by ‘ 
- sea pile rage mg with one exception 

e » exact] 

infirmary. It is in this fs cal 
lace that most of the 
Jespatching work of the basi- 
ness is done, although it often 
overflows into the factory, of 
which I shall speak later on. 


John Noble, Ltd., believe 
in advertising, combined with 
pluck, organisation, and hard 
work, and no wonder, for the 
business has been made by 
these profitable means. The 

uliarity of their advertis- 
ing is that only ons article 
is advertised, viz., the world- 
famed Cheviot Serge, and on 
that the reputation of the 
firm is based. Everyone must 
have seen their advertise- 
ments describing the half- 
guinea costume for ladies 
which is made from this 
material. It is only a sign 
of the times that one should 
naturally ask how such a dress 
can be produced for the 
money, for even a little money 
may buy a thing too dearly. 
At present our commercial 
system is so stereotyped, 
goods still have to bear so 
mapy profits before reaching 
the consumer, that when an 
article is cheap people almost 
instinctively exclaim, ‘Oh! 
yes, it is produced by sweat- ; 
ing.” That people do say so betokens the new spirit 
which is fortunately animating the purchase even of 
everyday articles, and bespeaks a better future for 
English commerce. It evidently means that con- 
sumers will not buy articles which are made under 
such conditions that men and women cannot live 
healthy lives, and at such prices that they cannot 
earn sufficient to live in comfort. 


Knowing all this, I asked point blank how it was 
that John Noble, Ltd., could sell articles at the 
advertised prices, for they were undoubtedly cheap. 
“The way we sell goods at a minimum price with- 
out taking anything from the quality or paying luw 
wages,” he said, “is by doing away with the middle- 
man. By our method, g go by the most direct 
route to the consumers. We have our serge direct 
from the mills, which are practically ours, for we 
take all that they can produce, and we supply the 
goods direct to the consumer at one reasonable 
profit. By labour-saving contrivances, and by organ- 
ising a tactory on a large scale, instead of selling to 
wholesale houses, who must pay large sums to their 
commercial travellers, beside taking a profit for 
themselves, we save the consumer from thirty to 
forty per cent. on the price he would pay if the 
articles were sold to him by a small retailer, who 
buys from a wholesale house. We supersede travel- 
lers by advertising. In a business like ours we 
have to get up something really good which 
uny lady can wear. We have to select a 
material which would be of general use. Yor our 
purpose it has been necessary to select a material 
suitable for almost universal wear, and make it up 
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into garments easily adapted to any figurer, and for | 
the wear by ladies of all grades of socuaty.” 


‘‘ Now to turn out a really good article,” continued 
one of the directors of John Noble, Ltd., “ we must 
have a really first-class staff of workers, and to 
obtain such a staff we have to offer such conditions 
of work and such wages that a girl cannot better 
herself by going elsewhere. It takes six months to 
train a girl to our work, and it would never do 
to poy ¢ such wages that they would constantly 
be leaving us. We are able to pay good wages and 
apc mar article because we have a magni- 

cent to work on in the shape of the three 


profits w we save, So we a profit for our- 
selves, and give our customers the best article that 
can be produced at the price,” 


But I was not left to take this information on 
trust, for the two directors of The Warehouse took 
me over to the factory, where the third director is 
in charge. There I was able to see for myself the 
conditions under which the articles of dress were 
made. It was a busy and interesting scene. Five 
hundred machines—some for sewing, others for 
embroidering, felling, pleating, kilting, smocking, 
and honeycombing—were as fast as they 
could. And as many girls were busily attending to 
them, besides a large number employed in finishing, 
ironing, and other which must still be 
done by hand. It seemed to me that everything 


was done that could be done to make the conditions 


of work agreeable and pleasant. ‘The factories 
are light, and, of course, come under the Factor. 
Acte, The hours are from 8.30 to 6 o'clock, 
with an hour for lunch. The only fines levied 
are for lateness. This fine is absolutely necessary 
for the sake of discipline. The amount is one 
penny for the first quarter of an hour and two- 
pence for the second quarter. But there are 
none of the harassing fines levied in some 
factories. A kitchen is provided in which the girls 
can have cooked any food they may bring with 
them, But even employers like John Noble, Ltd, 
have to draw the line somewhere, and at John 
Noble’s the line is drawn at fish and onions, the 
cooking of which is forbidden. 


I was glad to see that everything was done to 
prevent the girls from carrying beavy weights about. 
The warehouse and factory have endless shoots 
down which the goods are carried by their own 
gravity, Gravity, however, did not seem to trouble 
the workers, for they all looked bright and cheerful. | 
Again, all the machines are worked by power, even | 
the sewing machines, and this again reduces the | 
girls’ physical labour to a minimum. All they have | 
to do is to mind and direct the machinery. The | 
extraordinary ingenuity exhibited by the :manager | 
of the factory with respect to machinery for various 
purposes is really wonderful. Everything is done , 
to facilitate work, and, as a consequence, to cheapen 
the cost. As an example of the thoughtfulness | 
shown to the girls, even in a little matter, I may 


mention that immediately the ironers complained . 


| fully numbered that it is quite 
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of too great a heat which emanated from their 
irons, a layer of asbestos was attached to the irons, 


thus remed: the evil. All the girls are paid by 
the piece, thus putting a premium on industry. I was 
shown the wages book, and from that I fourd that a 
good machinist could regularly make from 203. to 
25s. per week. One of the designers was just getting 
married, an@ the girls had bought her a solid marble 
clock and side ornaments, which at that moment 
were on view. 


The manager here is an excellent master in the 
factory, and the spirit pervading the place seemed 
harmonious. The girls sing at their work, and 
to this no objection is raised; in fact, it is 
encouraged. But here again a line has to be drawa, 
and it is drawn at the Old Hundredth, “Why?” 
I asked. “Oh, it is too slow,” was the re- 
sponse, “and we find the work has to keep time to 

e tune.” I found, however, that the favourite just 
then was not the Old Hundredth, but ‘The Little 
Alabama Coon.” I was also told that Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns had the run of the place when the 
famous evangelists were in the city. 


employ them. Inthe general 
office there are over fifty 
young ladies employed as 
cashiers, and in dealing with 
the thousands of letters 
which are received daily. The 
average is over 4,000 per day. 
This is not to be wondered 
at, as the firm is the largest 
advertising one in the drapery 
trade. 


I said a little before that 
John Noble, Ltd., only adver- 
tised one article, but it must 
not be supposed that only one 
kind of article is sold. Dress 
fabrics, cloths, and materials 
of all sorts were shown me in 
bewildering variety and at 
all prices. In fact, every- 
thing in the way of drapery 
can be obtained at The Ware- 
house. At least, soit seemed 
to me as I was taken from 
room to room and from floor 
to floor, and as roll after roll 
was spread before my eyes. 
It is difficult to describe the 
exactitude with which the 
whole business is carried on. 
It was really a perfect delight 
to witness it. The devolution 
of work is perfect, and regu- 
lated with a nicety equal 
to that of some of the 
delicate machines I saw at the factory, At 8 
o’clock in the morning the first mail is opened 
by the governing director himself, with the 
assistance of selected and trustworthy clerks. 
Each letter is duly entered, with a summary of its 
contents. The names from A to D are entered by 
one clerk, those from E to H by another, and so on, 


These, again, are subdivided, so that all the Joneses living 
in Appledore are placed under ‘' A,” and those residing in 
Londun are placed under ‘'L.” When I say that the firm 
has something like 230,000 customers who take ten clerks to 
register their names, the facility of reference which this 
system gives wilt be understood. It is now possible to torn 
up and see if Mrs. Robinson, of London, has had une of the 
1Us. 6d. dresses before the one now ordered. Yes ; she had one 
two years ago, it appears. No doubt she hasturned that one 
two or three times, and now thinks it best to get a newone. 


Naturally | was most interested in the work of the firm so 
far as it directly affected the employes. But I could not but be 
interested in the way in which the numberless orders which 
daily pour into the house were executed. The material cut 
up into patteros in a year would be a small fortune for any 
one. Kven the unavoidable waste cuttings ars to be weighed 
by the ton. Every shade and quality of maverial ts 80 care- 
ssible to secure the same 
colour and quality again without difficulty. After the lettecs 
are entered they are passed on to the various departmente. 
If the order is made up of articles from several departments, 
the various orders come together in tbe packing room before 
the day ie out, and travel in company to their destination. 
It would be a most interesting sight, if it were possible, to 
witness the unpacking, say, of the 1,423 parcels whicn were 
sent out from the tactory alone on March 23. The Man- 


| chester Post Office finds its largest customer in John Noble, 


Ltd., and mail-carts wre constantly passing from the Ware- 
huuse to the Post Office. The whole imunp.ession of my tour 
round this nineteenth century business-house was that it 
was a triump! of successtul organisation, aod a fine 
example of what hard work combined with intelligence can 
do, benefiting consumers without sweating the workers. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


SORROW AND SONG.* 
By Coutson KERNAHAN. 


Tus author of this dainty volume needs no 
introduction to the readers of THE Woman’s 
Sienat. It is only a few months since the 
editor-in-chief reviewed Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s 
stories, “ A Book of Strange Sins.” And now 
we have Mr. Kernahan as essayist in a cluster 
of delicately appreciative papers on Heine, 
Rossetti, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Robertson of Brighton, and Philip Marston, the 
blind poet. A book of strange contrasts, indeed, 
but a group of singers in every one of whom 
sorrow is the keynote of song. In these widely 
different ities the sorrow manifests 
itself in darkness and the terror of the night. 
From under Heine’s cloud of scepticism and 
satire, ending in physical blindness, through the 
dim pathways where Rossetti’s “Pity of self 
made broken moan,” and Mrs. Moulton’s voice 
‘rings in a passionate human cry, by the room 
where Robertson of Brighton reels in the dark- 
ness of cruel agony, into the black arena where 
the blind poet sings, we pass, hearing the wail 
of the pathos of life, the pain and the solitude 
of the soul. 
A PROBLEM IN PERSONALITY. 

Mr. Kernahan felicitously describes Heine 
himself in an allusion to his grave, ‘The spot 
where Heine lies is lit only by the wild trailing 
of light which marks the track of a fallen star.” 
Here is photographed in a phrase the lurid 
erratic personality of the dead poet. And the 
image not inaptly follows after Matthew Arnold's 
fine metaphor with which we are all familiar. 

The Spirit of the world 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment wander o’er his lips ; 

That smile was Heine. 

The essayist calls his study of Heine a 
“Problem in Personality”; and truly a more 
complex being than the great German Jew 
never existed. Yet throughout his complexities 
one characteristic is always present. As poli- 
tician, religionist, Jitterateur, moralist, libertine, 
Frenchman, German, Greek, Jew, he never 

‘escapes from the undertone of infinite sadness 
that echoes through every phase of his nature. 

In his wildest gaiety (says our author) there is 
a glitter of tear-drops, in his loudest laughter 
the catch of asob. In some of his love-songs, a 
verse which is as sweet as sea-breezes wafted 
across fields of Lange rg clover is followed by 
one in which we feel the hot breath of the 
‘ gensualist upon our cheek. 


A SECRET OF MISERY. 

The cause of this melancholy has been 
variously explained. While the past with its 
ill-fated attachment had touched the poet, it is 
more probable that the future had laid its hand 
upon him, and that the disease of which he died 
was making itself felt in his system. But there 
were other causes at work. 


If there is, however, one thing which to the 
student of Heine’s character seems certain, it is 
that the secret of much of his misery lay in the 
fact that he was a moral coward—a man who 
persistently and deliberately turned away from 
the obligations which duty imposed when those 
obligations clashed with his personal comfort or 
his inclinations. Like all men of his 
class, Heine brought upon himself by his 
cowardice far greater sufferings than those from 
which he shrank. His wrong-doing gave him 
no peace. Every duty he sought to evade came 
back to him at last with its demands but the 
heavier for the delay ; every evil action recoiled 
upon himself. . . Nor was he any happier 
in his selfish secking after ease of mind, for not 


* «Sorrow and Song,” by Coulson Kernahan. 
One vol., new edition. Ward, Lock, and Bowden. 


Moulton’s first volume. 
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all his callousness and casuistry could still the 
voice of conscience. None knew better than 
Heine the dignity and beauty of purity, and to 


none did honour and purity speak in more im- 


ploring tones. In his ‘‘ Verses:to a Child” he 


says : 
‘¢ Oh, thou art like a flower, 
So fair, s0 pure thou art ; 
I look on thee, and sorrow 
Lies heavy on my heart. 
my hand upon thy head 
fain would gently lay, 
Praying that God would keep thee thus, 
Flower-like and pure alway.” 


It is hard to believe that these lines were 
written by a heartless profligate. They come, 
no doubt, from a sin-stained nature. Yet is 
there not to be heard in them some crying out 
of the man’s soul for the purity he had lost— 
out at 
rom the 


parity which he seemed to see gazing 
im with mournful, mute reproach 
depths of the child eyes into which he looked ? 


THE WILL TO DO. 


In this paper Mr. Kernahan, with scholarly 
appreciation, sounds the depths, and measures 
the heights of the poet’s soul. He looks at the 
clay, but he sees also some glitter of ore—a 
streak of gold, the flash of a jewel—and these he 
wins for us from the filth and pollution in which 


they lie. 


And there is another saying of his which re- 
minds us that Heine’s good angel never quite 
deserted him, and in which we hear her sorrow- 
ful cry at the wreck of so noble a soul. ‘‘It is 
not merely what we have done,” he says, “‘ not 
merely the posthumous fruit of our activity 
which entitles us to honourable recognition 
after death, but also our striving itself, and 

our unsuccessful striving—the ship- 
fruitless, but great-souled Will to do.” 


especially 
wrecked, 
SONNETS AND LYRICS. 


In “ A Singer from over Seas” Mr. Kernahan 
gives us a charming sketch of the charming and 
gracious poet, Mrs. Chandler Moulton—almost 
the only American woman-poet whose songs 
Mrs. 
Moulton’s voice is chiefly lyrical, and new 
editions of her two volumes, containing sonnets 
and lyrics, have recently been issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. So beautiful in its delicate 
and discriminating appreciation of the poet is 
Mr. Kernahan’s essay that it is difficult to 
refrain from quoting it in its entirety. But an 


have found a hearing in our own country. 


extract must suffice. 


Short her flights of song may be, but they are 
musical and marked by exquisite beauty of 
imagery and diction, as will be seen from the 
following verses from ‘‘ The House of Death.” 
The beauty of expression and of poetic imagery 
in the lines I have italicised, and the skilful way 
in which the music is made to deepen in the 


third verse, are very noticeable. 


Not a hand has lifted the latchet, 
Since she went out of the door ; 
No footsteps shall cross the threshold 

Since she can come in no more. 


There is rust upon lock and hinges, 
And mould and blight on the walls, 

And silence faints in the chambers, 
And darkness waits in the halls— 


Waits as all things have waited, 
Since she went that day of spring, 
Borne in her pallid splendour, 
To dwell in the Court of the King ; 


With lilies on brow and bosom, 
With robes of silken sheen, 
And her wonderful frozen beauty 

The lilies and silk between. 


This poem is from Swallowfliyhts, Mrs. 


Garden of Dreams, there is a lyric of great 


dignity and beauty entitled, ‘‘ The Strength of 
the Hills.” 
brown house where the singer passed her child- 
hood, and then goes on to tell of the great hills 


It opens by describing the old 


which rose ‘silent, and steadfast, and gloomy, 


and grey” in the distance, and of her childish 
Here are the two 


dreams concerning them. 
concluding verses :— 


In her second, In the 
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But calm in the distance the great hills rose, 
Deaf unto rapture and dumb unto pain, 

Since they knew that Joy is the mother of Grief. 

And remembered a butterfly’s life is brief, 
And the sun sets only to rise again. 


They will brood and dream and be silent as now 
When the youngest children alive to-day ; 
Have grown to be women and men—grown old, 
And gone from the world like a tale that is told 

And even whose echo forgets to stay. ‘ 

CYPRESS AND LILIES. 

In these verses it is not difficult to catch the 
strain of sorrow that rises into a passionate wail 
in much of Mrs. Moulton’s verse. The sadness 
and doubt of a sad and doubting age have seized 
her. The shadow of death enwraps her—she 
cannot escape from the fear of “ the desperate 
mob of the dead.” 


But hers is a sadness which is always sincere, 
and is in no way related to the Byronic melan- 
choly of the poseur and the sentimentalist. It is 
the sadness of one who is supremely conscious of 
the tragedy of life and death. Her fairest 
flowers of song are woven for a funeral wreath ; 
her pages are hung thick with immortelles ; and 
in her nightingale-h aunted ‘‘ Garden of Dreams,” 
the sombre cypress grows side by side with the 
lily and the rose. .. . Had she communed less 
with the “‘ ghosts” (the word literally haunts 
her volumes) of dead friends and of dead days— 
had she swept a wider mental horizon, and been 
less introspective—the beauty of her imagery, 
her lyric grace, and the general excellence of her 
technique would have entitled her to take place 
with the major, instead of with the minor, singers 
of her sex. As it is, she is admitted to be the 
first woman poet of America. 

A VOICE THAT IS STILL. 

In this collection of singers, Frederick William 
Robertson, “the greatest preacher of the 
century,” finds place as one who made 

‘¢ Life, death, and that vast For-ever 
One grand sweet song.” 

Robertson of Brighton has been dead more 
than forty years,— ’ 

But to us who read his sermons to-day it seems 
as if, under the cold clods of that cemetery near 
the sea at Brighton, a human heart must be 
beating still.. .. For his sermons strike home 
alike to heart and head as sermons rarely do. 
They make us feel that it is for us and no other 
that their message is intended. 

And yet the man who was pze-eminently the 
preacher of hope, the exponent of the ideal, was 
one whose life was also stricken by the sorrow of 
the years. 

His life was one long-continued strugyle and 
unrest. A divine discontent was ever his, and 
he writes in his diary of feeling ‘‘sad and dis- 
pirited” at the thought of his own “ utter use- 
lessness,” and of being constantly overwhelmed 
with a sense of defeat. ‘Our defeats,” says 
Jean Paul Richter, “are not far removed from 
our victories,” and to no one are these words 
more applicable than to Robertson of Brighton. 

THE DRAMA OF DEATH. 

There is a most dramatic contrast between 
the deathbed of Heine and that of Frederick 
Robertson. ‘The poet lies racked with pain ; but 
his biting bitter humour touches insolently the 
shrivelled body that he does not grudge to the 
worms. “I die so slowly,” he says, “that the 
process is as tiresome for myself as for my friends. 
. . « You will some morning find the show shut 
up where the puppet play of my humour pleased 
you so often.” 

In equal pain, his body wrung with anguish and 
torture, Robertson lies feebly moaning “ My God, 
my Father! My God, my Father 1” “Let me 
rest, I must die. Let God do His work,” he 
whispers with his last breath; “and the life 
which this dreamer of dreams spoke of, and 
truly, as a failuro is at an end.” 

A failure? Yes, for he aimed at perfect 
Christ-likeness in act and thought, and failed 
—not greatly. But as we think of the deep and 
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perfect rest into which he has entered, the words 
of another “dreamer” rise to our thoughts. 
‘There will come a time when it shall be light ; 
and when man shall awaken from his lofty 
dreams, and find his dreams stil! there, and that 
nothing has gone save his sleep.” 

““ RECEIVE THY SIGHT.” 


We have not space to touch on the last essay 
dealing with Philip Marston ; but it is a fitting 
close to this review of poets’ sorrow and poets’ 
song that we should quote Miss Mary Kernahan’s 
fine sonnet on the death of the blind poet. 


God’s angel, Sorrow, laid her hand on thee, 
And drew a deepening shroud across thine eyes, 
Shut out the windy sunset’s glimmering skies, 

The shining stretches of the wide waste sea. 

Then with slow step came One who sate, that she 
Might hold thine hand, with wan wet face, 

and sighs 
Innumerable. “Men call me Grief,” she cries: 

“T live, and sleep, and eat, and drink with thee.” 

Thus desolate days wore on till one drear night, 
Another step came nearer, “O long tried !” 
Sudden a voice rang clear, “ receive thy sight!” 

And at a touch thy dim eyes opened wide 

To a great darkness—and, in a great Light 
Lost faces shining on the farther side. 


LEAVES FRO? MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A SACRED PILGRIMAGE. 


Aut my life I have heard of the old Stone Church 
—the church of my ancestors— founded in 1815, 
two miles north of Churchville, my place of 
birth, which is fifteen miles west of Rochester, 
N.Y. In 1854 I had seen it when my sister and 
I came from Wisconsin, as “ prairie girls,” to 
visit the old-fashioned home-nest ; I had then 
entered the antiquated auditorium, that with its 
galleries could hardly seat three hundred 
persons. Much had I wondered at its pulpit 
perched on high, and a solemn awe had struck 
my heart as my grandfather Hill, revered and 
venerable, gave his testimony on the Sabbath 
day, and my tall, gentle Uncle James, his son, 
extolled the grace of Christ. Ever since I 
began to speak in public, eighteen years before, 
I had greatly wished to declare within those 
hallowed and historic walls, my loyalty to Him, 
but not until April, 1888, did my time come. 
At ‘my request, dear mother pencilled her re- 
collections a few days earlier for my reference ; 
they read as follows :— 

The people came from Vermont and founding 
what was then called the “ Gilman settlement,” 
brought their religion with them. 

Our family emigrated to New York in the 
spring of 1816, and meetings were held in the 
block-house which was our home, as well as in 
other private houses in the winter, and in barns 
during the summer. Sometimes service was 
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held in the “log school-house,” and in the 
‘* Bishop school-house.” Elder Jonathan Hink- 
ley was our first pastor, and the old Stone Church 
was built in 1832. John Hill, my father, J. F. 
Willard, your father, James Hill, your uncle, 
and many others, were those who, after con- 
sultation, decided to build this house of 
worship, and it was not long before it was 
completed. In that church the last tribute 
has been paid, and the final eulogy pronounced 
over the dearly loved and tenderly revered, 
when I was far away ; tears have fallen that I 
could not witness, and hearts have been wrung 
with grief, in which I participated at a distance 
and alone. Here I have heard my father’s voice 
in prayer and praise, and I remember to have 
heard my dear mother in monthly meeting with 
much emotion bear testimony to her love to 
Christ ; and my brother James, with impressive 
earnestness, speak of his firm conviction that 
there is no “other name either in heaven or 
among men” whereby we must be saved. Many 
others have I here heard speak of their earnest, 
abiding, uplifting trust in the world’s Redeemer. 
All of my father’s family, and nearly all of your 
grandfather Willard’s, belonged to that old 
church ; it is the sacred shrine of our two house- 
holds and of many others. 

My mother does not here record what she has 
often told me, that in 1829 my father—then a 
handsome, popular young man, who, while he 
was noted for good morals, had never manifested 
any interest in Christianity—went to the neigh- 
bourhood prayer meeting in the “stone school- 
house ” (now demolished), and, rising in his place, 
asked for the people’s prayers. But so set back 
were all present that for a» moment nobody 
moved, whereupon he fell on his knees in the 
midst of the group, and poured out his soul with 
strong crying and tears. This was in the midst 
of “harvest time,” that busiest season of the 
Western New York farmer, but so great was the 
resulting interest that a “reformation” broke 
out, involving more than thirty heads of families. 
Almost without exception, the older households 
of Willard and Hill—my father’s and mother’s 
kindred—were already members, and from that 
time on the younger were strong adherents of 
the faith. It was a non-sectarian denomination, 
gathered from Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
and Unitarian, and called by the broadest 
possible name, “The Church of God _ in 
Ogden.” The neighbourhood was of the best; 
a@ profane word would have marked a man 
as “below the pauper line” in brain and 
social status, A drunkard was unknown. My 
father’s only brother, Zophar Willard, who lived 
to be eighty years of age, and was for sixty years 
a leader in the community, assured me that he 
never saw a drunken man until he was seventeen, 
and that one was an importation. He said of 
my grandfather Hill: “He was a wonderful 
exhorter, and when imbued with the Holy 
Spirit, the tears ran down his checks, and a holy 
unction inspired his very tones. 
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The 16th of April, 1888, was calm and sun- 
shiny. Uncle Willard’s beautiful home on the 
hill in the suburbs of Churchville gave to Anna 
Gordon and me, as so often, its quiet shelter. 
Though we missed the loving smile, the wit and 
brightness of dear Aunt Caroline, his widowed 
sister, and so long his home-maker, we were 
thoroughly content in the care of the noble, 
genial uncle who had done us good and not evil 
all the days of our lives, In the morning we 
went with him to the Congregational Church in 
the village, of which he has so long been the 
leading spirit, and listened to the gifted young 
minister in whom his heart rejoiced. After 
dinner we drove “up North,” where we had 
delightful calls in the pleasant, well-to-do homes 
of Aunt Hall and Cousin Dusinbury. At three 
o'clock we all gathered in the church, a quaint 
old structure standing at the foot of a long, 
graceful slope, on the top of which is the pictur- 
esque Willard homestead of auld lang syne. 
The present residents of the home had brightened 
and beautified the old sanctuary with an 
improvised setting for the platform, of carpet, 
easy chairs and potted plants. All the relatives 
and neighbours who yet remained, with many 
new ones, besides youth and maiden, boy and 
girl, not of our circle, packed the little church, 
and, Uncle Willard presiding, we sang the old 
hymns so often echoed by those walls, from 
voices long since silent. ‘“ How firm a founda- 
tion, ye saints of the Lord,” “Guido me, O Thou 
great Jehovah,” and “ There is a land of pure 
delight ” seemed to me tenderly to invoke the 
spirit of the sacred past. Then in rich tones 
full of pathos, my Cousin Sarah read the ninetieth 
Psalm, “ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations,” and the Churchville 
minister, Rev. Mr. McConnell, led in prayer with 
a brother’s sympathy for all that the hour 
signified to us. After that I frankly told the 
kind people all my heart, taking “Tho Master is 
come and calleth for thee” as a text, and setting 
what I tried to say to the key of 


“ We are travelling home to God, 
In the way our fathers trod.” 


I told them what Christianity meant to my 
heart, and what I believe it meant to custom and 
law, to society and government. It stirred my 
heart deeply as I realised in some small measure 
what it signified to testify as one of the cloud of 
witnesses who belonged to the ssime household 
of faith with those who within these walls had 
found and taught the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 

Born of a Christian race, and bred in a 
Christian home, I dedicated myself anew in the 
old Stone Church that day to Christ and His 
Gospel, vowing that by His grace I would be in 
this and every world «here I might live, a woman 
whom the Lord could trust. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible | is, and ever has been, the strong taking advantage 


say Christian, government — to uproot by 
the powerful arm of justice. The whole subject 


for the opinions expressed by correspondents. | of the weak. 


FLAWS IN BRITISH ETHICS. 
To the Editors of Taz Woman’s SicNa.. 

MzspamzEs,—I beg you to publish the follow- 
ing short stricture on some of the correspondence 
under ‘‘Prudes on the Prowl,” in the dailies. 
These letters in the main reveal an appallingly 
low standard of national morality, and prove 
how cruelly one sided is the judgment of men 
(with exceptions) and even of some women on 
this grave social question. Such women, how- 
ever, have been warped by ignorance in which 
the ruts of custom have kept them ; they do not 
truly + the voice of British womanhood. 

Such terms as “ the strange woman,” “ harlot,” 
‘‘ harbouring prostitutes,” ‘‘ fallen, disorderly, 
or unfortunate ger 
ban. 97 ion. Firstly, into the origin and present 
use of definitions, used so freely to women, with 
gvievous slight to the masculine gender, by most 
of the correspondents. 

“‘ The s woman” is the term used by a 
man, highly favoured, but who had fallen so 
deeply moral vision and spiritual discern- 
ment were distorted. 

The Mosaic law was just, equal in condemna- 
tion of both sexes straying into sexual vice. 
Hebrew women were not permitted to ply this 
vile trade, so man, in his tyranny, sought the 
daughters of neighbouring nations. King 
Solomon was a notable transgressor, and he 
lacked his father’s nobility of character to 
confess and turn from his sin. 

It is not surprising that, in his hortatory 
“proverbs,” he unduly blames the “strange 
woman” who, by the royal procurator, in 
Hebrew “ the keeper of the women,” had been 
brought asa chattel into the land from other 
countries. Among savage nations rape was the 
order of the day ; amongst civilised ancient and, 
alas, modern nations, the custom of “ procuring 
fair young virgins” (book of Esther) for sinful 
purposes is an iniquity that a humane, not to 


need two-fold in- | vil 


Passing on to the second painful word, #0 
often misquoted, implying in its connection 
that the Saviour of mankind glossed over the 
sin He most sternly reproved, the Greek 
word for “ harlot ” eh ge rl rye to both sexes, 
as also did the English word, derived from the 
Welsh. ‘‘Herlawd” signified simply a youth, 
‘‘herlodes,” a damsel. These facts are not 
sufficiently known, and the term harlot now 
applies to only one of the two guilty parties, 
since, from our first father downwards, man 
ever said “the woman Thou gavest me.” 

There are many other wo applying equally 
to both sexes—child, parent, ward, cousin, etc. 
Secondly, for whom are the ‘‘ prostitutes” 
(also a misapplied term) ‘‘ harboured ” since the 

ile trade is inaciiahl dual in its nature? A 
dual judgment therefore is needed to secure 
justice. 

That the Lancet should disgrace the medical 
profession is past comprehension. These re- 
sponsible teachers, with psychological and 
physiological knowledge should not ignore the 
moral prophylactics. 

“‘ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
makes ill deeds done.” 

Would one of these learned gentlemen place 
his own daughter under police supervision? 
Will not the profession deal straightly with the 
unfortunate men, who should come under any 
veto po against their sisters? Lei 
Daniel come to judgment. Recent events 

roclaim “the snake is scotch’d;” he is not 

illed. Whilst demanding juster legislation, 
the hope lies in sounder ethics and teaching, 
especially with the rising generation. In con- 
clusion, referring to the czsus belli of the present 
struggle for reform, namely the living pictures, 
if pure art is the aim of the representations, why 
exhibit only a Venus, leaving a Hercules or 
Adonis in the shade ? 

Will the managers or the frequenters to tke 
Empire reply ? J.C. Powgr. 
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A PROTEST. 

Mespames,—Under the head of ‘‘ Chanterism ” 
appears in a recent number of The Sketch an 
article which should call for a protest from every 
right-minded woman. As this periodical is 
perused by many young, thinking girls, is it 
not a pity that women trying to improve their sex 
should have their actions derided and be stigma- 
tised as “impure in mind”? The time was 
when woman was said to be the enemy of 
woman ; now, in her enlightened condition, seeing 
what really can be done, she is vilified by evil 
man who must feel somewhat as would a beast of 
prey about to see his victim torn from him. To 
the “ pure all things are pure ” certainly ; then 
how many fathers, brothers, or lovers, take their 
wives, daughters, sisters, or sweethearts to the 
Empire ? This is the real test of whether the 
entertainment is of an elevating nature or not. 
The article in question says, “ It does not seem to 
strike the ‘Chanters’ that the result of the 
Licensing Committee’s decision being enforced 
will be to turn a number of honest hard-workiag 

irls on to the streets, want being a more potent 
orce than temptation.” The reply to that is, 
let men give help without exacting an unlawful 
return thereby proving their manhood, instead 
of taking advantage of the weakness induced by 
want. 

The Sketch advises “virtue not to go about 
risking outrage.” Wicked men have decided that 
such a state of things must exist, and such 
naturally resent the interference with the self- 
constituted privileges of their sex. This dictum 
has always had the tendency to drag woman 
down, and to encourage a sneer at any who 
should take active objection to such acourse. It 
is most significant that reform in these matters 
seldom commends itself to the general masculine 
intellect. I am a wife and a mother, and am 
deeply interested in the social questions of the 
day. Much can be accomplished by individual 
influence. Ignorance is not innocence, but the 
former is responsible for a great deal.—Yours, 
most truly, E. G. L. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WoRLD's Woman's 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—LaDY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.O. 


NOTICE.—It is or grep owing to limited 
space, to print all the interesting reports of 
work sent in for Tug SicNnat. ose which 
do not appear in these columns will be found 
in The Woman's Signal Budget for November. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
UNION 


The third annual convention was held in 
Darlington, October 23rd and 24th, at which 
delegates and representatives from nearly all the 
branches were present. A general committee of 
the B.W.T.A. and the Darlington Ladies’ Tem- 
perance Association (federated to the B. W.T.A.) 
was first held under the presidency of Mrs. 
Hancock. The schools of method or parliamen- 
tary drill held on each day (bei the first held 
in this district), under the presidency of Mrs. 
Pearsall-Smith, were among the liveliest and 
most instructive features of the convention. 
The anti-opium clause was ably presented by 
the Rev. A. W. Prautch, of Thana, Bombay. 
The evening iy ape by the Mayor and 
Mayoress was worthy of the occasion. Choice 
floral decorations from Darlington conservatories 
profusedly adorned the hall, and there was ex- 
_ cellent music at intervals. Addresses were also 

ac by the Mayor, Mrs. Pearsall-Smith, and 
. W. Jones, of Sunderland. The business of 

the second day commenced under the presidency 
of Mrs. Gurney Pease with the election of 


officers, Mrs. ox Lyal, of Stocksfield - on- 
Tyne, being elected President in place of Mrs. 
Hancock, resi . The reports as read by the 


9 

delegates from the branches, now numbering 
thirty-two, as compared with nineteen a year 
ago, were enco ing, and it was decided to 
accept the cordial invitation extended from 
Tynemouth to hold the union convention there 
next year. In the afternoon Miss Milne’s 
address on the “ Preventive and Rescue Work” 
carried on by herself under the B.W.T.A. at 
Sunderland, was listened to with marked atten- 
tion. A convention, which all present agreed 
had been eminently successful, was brought to a 
close by a large public meeting, at which Mrs. 
Hancock gave an eloquent address on ‘‘The 
housing of the r, and their amusements,” 
and Mrs. Pearsall-Smith upon ‘ The Evolution 
of the Temperance Reform.” Throughout all 
the meetings, including the Bible readings, Mrs. 
Pearsall-Smith’s homely touches went to the 
hearts of her hearers, stimulating their energies 
and arousing their enthusiasm. 

Sunderland.—The annual meetings of this 
branch were held on October 22nd, when Mrs. 
Pearsall-Smith and Rev. A. W. Prautch were 
the chief speakers. Mrs. Smith spoke ata morn- 
ing meeting and also gave a vigorous address at 
night in the “ Victoria Hall.” An encouraging 
report was given of the year's work, and Mr. 
Prautch spoke of his experiences in India in 
the cause of anti-opium, Mrs. Hancock presiding. 
About 200 members and friends sat down to tea 
previous to the evening meeting. 


NORTHUMEPERLAND. 

On October 18th, the members of the Blyth 
branch held their monthly meeting in Waterloo 
Road Presbyterian Lecture Hall. Mrs. Willis, 
President of the Branch, was in thechair. Miss 
Twankie, of Sunderland, Superintendent of the 
“Y's ” for the North, gave a very interesting 
address on “The Work of the B.W.T.A. in 
Sunderland.” Miss Nicholson, Secretary to the 
W.L.A. for the Wansbeck and Morpeth Divisions, 
and the President of the newly-formed branch 
of the B.W.T.A. at Morpeth, was also present, 
and spoke. Miss Brewster, of London, is ex- 
pected for a week’s mission on November 10th. 


LANCASHIRE. 

A meeting of the Chorlton-cum-Hardy Branch 
was held on October 19th, when a number of 
friends met the members in the Congregational 
Schools. The speakers were Mrs. Ramsay, of 


~~ 
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Cheetham Hill, and Mrs. Smith, Burnley. After 
a most interesting meeting, the friends ad- 
journed for tea. T pledges were taken, and 
one new member joined the Society. Mrs. 
Whitehouse presided over the afternoon meeting, 
and Mrs. Bird kindly undertook the singing. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The annual meetings of the Gainsborough 
Branch and “ Y ” Branch combined were held in 
the Public Hall on the 17th. A conference was 
held in the afternoon, presided over by Mrs. 
Anderson, of Lea Hall. In the evening a large 
public meeting was held, Sir H. B. Bacon, 
Bart., FY hag pe) Speakers—Mrs. Bamford 
Slack, Miss Rose Andrews, of London. and Rev. 
T. H. Dalby, Vicar of Holy Trinity. Rev. H. 8. 
Griffiths and Rev. T. Law also spoke. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The third annual, report of the Weymouth 
branch records much good work accomplished by 
Saturday night entertainments, arousing public 
opinion by resolutions on the Parish Councils 
Act, establishment of a coffee-stall, and special 
work on behalf of the sailors when Her Majesty's 
fleet assembled in Portland Roads. For full 
report, see November Budget. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 

The annual meeting of the Dollar Branch was 
held on September 23rd. Mr. Orr, advocate, 
Edinburgh, who occupied the chair, spoke of the 
Meds but effective work being done by the 

.W.T. Association in various corners of the 
tield. He thought this work called for the 
exercise of the Christian virtues of patience and 
hope, reminding the workers that it is the 
tributary streams that make the great rivers, and 
encouraging them by the inspiring thought that 
they are part of a great organisation which is 
slowly but surely revolutionising the world. 
Miss White, of the Rescue Department of the 
Glasgow Branch, also gave an address, speaking 
first of the importance of training young people, 
in particular, in right views as to the true nature 
of alcohol, and preventing them coming under 
the bondage of strong drink. While Rescue 
work was her duty, and that of all who do the 
work of Christ, it was of infinitely greater im- 
sepa to prevent people coming under the 

ndage of strong drink. Miss White spoke of 
the effects of drink in Glasgow Prison, where 
there are 400 cells for females. In nine cases 
out of ten, drink is the cause of their being there. 
Most of the girls spoken to have been members 
of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, and have 
been led astray by bad company and drink. 

Bridge of Allan.—The record of work among 
the showmen who annually come to the Strath- 
allan games is encouraging. At the Sunday tea- 
meeting the workers seek to bring them to God. 
Opportunity is also given them to join the 
Travellers’ National Abstainers’ Union. There 
has been a marked improvement in regard to 
Temperance in the neighbourhood. No drink 
was sold on the ground this year, and there was 
corresponding improvement in the appearance of 


things. 
PERTH. 

Mrs. McNab, President of Perth B.W.T.A., 
and member of the School Board, has succeeded 
in getting five medical men of the city to give 
lectures to the children attending the Board 
Schools on ‘The Effect of Alcohol on the 
Human System.” Prizes are to be given to the 
pupils who can give the best written account of 
the lectures. 

Miss Wallace, our Organising Secretary, gives 
us a most encouraging account of her last two 
months’ work. She speaks of the meeting con- 
vened by the Perth Branch during the time of 
the annual Christian Conference there in Sep- 
tember, when the remarks of Mrs. Blaikie, Mrs. 
Brown Douglas, Mrs. McNab, and Miss Jamieson 
were felt to be most stimulating. During 
August Miss Wallace held meetings in Perth- 
shire, from thence going west to Lanark, New 
Lanark, Carluke, Biggar, Kirkfieldbank, and 
Blairgowrie, establishing branchesin some places, 
and opening up the field in others. 

October 18th-19th, Miss Agnes E. Slack 
addressed meetings at Avdmarnock and Greenock 
urging women to come forward and share in the 
duty of administering the Poor Law in Scotland, 
pointing out that they were well fitted to give 
attention to the necessities of poor women and 
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neglected girls. She specially urged the im- 
ponenee of women taking part in temperance 
work. 
Miss Slack spoke on the same questions at 
“hi and Carlisle on October 16th and 
th. 
BERKSHIRE. 


The Maidenhead United Branch meetings have 
been favoured with goud speakers, and members 
have increased their attendance during the last 


quarter. 

In June, Mrs. Peill, a sister of the “ White 
Riband” in , founded by Mrs. 
Leavitt, gave her missionary experience in that 
island, with pictures drawn by natives. Mrs. 
Pearce, vice-president, was in the chair. The 
eae concluded with a spirited “ question 

x,” 

In September Miss Conybeare generously 
gave her lantern lecture on “ Drink and Eng- 
land’s Responsibility to the African Native 
Races,” giving her own experience of the varied 
life in our South African Colonies. 

On Saturday, October 22nd, a “ Rummage 
Sale’ was held in the Brock Lane Schools. The 
amount realised was £20, and £1 12s. 6d. in 
special donations. This sum is to be devoted 
to ‘‘Saturday Social Sensibles” in the Town 
Hall. The vice-presidents and a band of workers 
from the Church of England, Wesleyan, Congre- 
gational, and Baptist B.W.T.A. memberships 
co-operated with the secretary in all arrange- 
ments. 


LONDON AND SUBURBAN. 

On behalf of Blackheath and Westcombe Park 
Branch, a petition, supporting the recom- 
mendations of the Licensing Committee of the 
London County Council re the Empire Music 
Hall, which was signed by over 200 persons, was 
sent during the past week, to the local members 
of the London County Council. 

The monthly meeting of the Woolwich Branch 
was held at the Polytechnic on October 24th, 
Mrs. W. C. Davis in the chair. Dr. Sarah J. 
Anderson Brown gave an illustrated Medical 
Temperance address, which was much appre- 
ciated. A resolution was d and sent to the 
local members on the L.C.C., urging them in the 
interests of morality to be in their places on the 
Council on Friday 26th, and to support the 
recommendations of the Licensing Committee re 
the Empire Theatre. Several ladies joined the 
branch and five pledges were taken. 

Upon the suggestion from head-quarters a 
Committee meeting was held at Bolton House, 
Forest Hill, on the 19th inst., when those 
present undertook to get a memorial signed in 
support of the recommendations of the Local 
County Council Licensing Committee. The 
petition, which was afterwards sent to the 
local members, consisted of the names of about 
120 ratepayers, including those of the local clergy 
and several well-known ministers. 

The first public meeting in connection with 
the South West Ham Branch was held on 
October 16th, in the New Public Hall, Canning 
Town, and presided over by Mrs. Fox Butlin, 
addresses being given by Mrs. Pearsall-Smith 
and the Hon. and Rev. J. G. Adderley. Solos 
by Miss Mansell, Miss Bantoch and Miss Irene 
Foster. Contingents from the neighbouring 
Church choirs lent valuable assistance in the 
singing, over 1000 were present, several pledges 
were taken at the close, and new members were 
enrolled. 

Mrs. White Bamford has been addressing suc- 
cessful meetings at Crouch Hill (the Rev. J. B. 
Meharry in the chair) and at Willesden, on October 
16th. 

The Romford Branch held a saccessful meet- 
ing on October llth. In the absence of Mrs. 
Herbert Stead through illness, Mrs. White 
Bamford gave addresses, and strongly advo- 
cated the Sianat as a help to women for educa- 
tion and recreation, the result being many new 
subscribers were obtained for the S1a@NaL. 

New headquarters, at 390, Brixton Road, 
having been opened in connection with the 
Brixton and Stockwell Branch, a tea was given 
to the working women members on October 15th. 
‘An earnest address was given by Mrs. Du Dwin. 
On the 17th a tea and entertainment were pro- 
vided for the members of the “Y” Branch, 
when an address was given by Miss Coryn, IA. 
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Trade advts .. 5/- per inch. 


SAVES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
i Linen. ; 3/6 fifty-two. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen d Pl t Dentifrice. fis af y oe a 
Ask your Grocer to get them for you. In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggiste, or from the Proprietor, cee “3 . 
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for ON® SHILLING, postage paid. 
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C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own eta:ching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


C, CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, B.C. 


yecial positions by arrangement. 
Bicatiens wanted. «. 30 words 1/d, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Bituations vacant F ... 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous advts. —... ... 80 words 2/- 
éd. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two- 
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THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
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‘The Typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 


The Analyst. 


Nov. 1, 1894. 
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“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestible, absolutely pure 
and nourishing Cocoa, of 
the greatest strength and 
the finest flavour, entirely 
free from any admixture.” 


' 


BEST Established 
ia 1825. 4 
CHEAPEST. 
& 
FOR 
INFANTS, 
: CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 


« Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
Air-tight Tins. 
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“ Highly Nutritious.” —Lancet. 
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A LESSON FOR THE WEAK. 


Do you see that, locomotive.engine standing on the Sine-track f- 


co, Romething has: broken down about it. There is not a hiss of steam 


from its valves ; it is still and cold as a dead whale on a beach ; it 
can't draw a train; it can’t even move itself. Now, tell me, Do 
you believe that any amount of tinkering and hammering at it 
would make it go? Not abit. Nothing on earth will make it go 
except steam in the boiler, and even that won’t unless the engine is 
in order. Everybody knows that, yousay. Do they? Then why 
don’t they act on this principle in every case where it applies ? 

Here is such a case. Writing concerning his wife, a gentlemen 
says: “Inthe Autumn of 1880 my wife fell into a low, desponding 
state through family bereavement. Her appetite was poor, and 
no food, however light, agreed with her. After eating she had 
pain and tightness at the chest, and a sense of fulness as if swollen 
around the waist. She was much troubled with flatulence, and had 
pain at the heart and palpitation. At times she was so prostrated 
that she was confined to her room for days together, and had barely 
strength to move. 

“ At first she consulted a doctor at Ferry Hill, but getting worse, 
she went to see a physician at Newcastle. The latter gave her 
some relief, but still she did not get her strength up ; and after 
being under his treatment for six months she discontinued going to 
him. Better and worse she continued to suffer for over a year, 
when she heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. She began 
taking it and soon her appetite revived and her food gave her 
strength. In a short time she was quite a new woman. Since 
that time (now nearly twelve years: ago) I have always kept this 
medicine in the house, and if any of my family ail anything a few 
doses puts us right.—Yours truly, (Signed) George Walker, Grocer, 
etc., Ferry Hill, near Durham, October 25th, 1893.” 

We call attention especially to those words in Mr. Walker's 


letter which are printed in italics. You can pick them out at a Seigel’s Syrup is the skilled mechanic. 


|. glante. They show how fully he understands where human strength 


comes from—that it comes from digested food and not from any 
medicines the doctor or any one else can give us. Let us have no 
mistake or confusion of mind on this important point. 

For example, Mrs. Walker was ill with indigestion and dyspepsia, 

Her symptoms, and how she suffered her husband tells us. The 
disease destroyed her power to obtain any strength from food, and 
Nature suspended her appetite in order that she might not make 
bad, worse, by eating what could only ferment in the stomach and 
fill her blood with the resulting poisons. The only outcome of such 
a state of things must be pain and weakness—weakness which, 
continued long enough, must end in absolute prostration and 
certain death. 

Well, then, she failed to get up her strength under the treat- 
ment of either doctor. Why? Simply because the medicines they 
gave her--whatever they may have been—did not cure the torpid 
and inflamed stomach. If they had cured it then she would have 
got up her strength exactly as she afterwards did when she took 
Seigel’s Syrup. But the trouble is this: Medicines that will do 
this are rare. If the doctors possessed them they would use them, 
and cure people with them, of course. Mother’s Seigel’s Syrup is 
one of these rare and effective medicines. If there is another as 
good the public has not yet been made acquainted with the fact. 
But even the Syrup does not impart strength ; it is not a so-called 
“tonic ;” thereis no such thing. It (the Syrup) cures the disease, 
drives out the poison, repairs the machine. 

Then comes the appetite (all of itself) and digestion and strength. 

You se@ the order—the sequence. Yes, Well, please bear it in 
mind, The mechanics set the engine in order; then the stoker 
gets up the steam. 

And of the human body—the noblest of all machines—Mother 
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THE L.C.C. AND THE 
EMPIRE LICENSE. 


TuE matter of the Empire Theatre license was 
brought before the full body of the London 
County Council on appeal at the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, on Friday last. Mr. Murphy, 
Q.C., Mr. Poland, Q.C., Mr. C. F. Gill, and Mr. 
Elliott appeared for the Empire Theatre. Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant conducted the opposition as 
before. There were also present Mrs. Amie Hicks, 
Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Miss Phillips, and Mrs. 
Bailhache. 

Numerous petitions were presented to the 
Council, some protesting against the action of 
the Licensing Committee, and others in favour ; 
among the latter being petitions from the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, Adult Schools 
Union, the inhabitants of Streatham and 
Brixton, and members of the B.W.T.A. in that 
district. 

ON THE DEFENSIVE, 


Mr. Murphy, in opening the case, said that his 
clients had no feelings of antagonism towards 
the Licensing Committee ; they had acted on the 
evidence brought before them ; but it was a case 
in which the collective wisdom of the Council 
was sought. The Empire Theatre had been 
licensed since 1877 with the privilege of a pro- 
menade, but on the 7th of Rontanibey of this 
year seven letters, identical in their language, 
were sent to the L.C.C. complaining of the con- 
duct of this place of entertainment. These 
letters were not from any private individual 
whose opinions would be considered of any real 
importance. None could be more anxious than 
the proprietors of the Empire that propriety 
should prevail. If matters had not been going 
on fairly well, if proper attention had not been 
paid by the directors to good order in the theatre, 
we should have heard of it long before. Year 
after year the license had been renewed without 
remonstrance until those excellent people, Mrs. 
Chant and her friends, interfered. It was no 
light matter to assail a business of this kind 
unless impelled by some intelligent necessity. 
He was sure the Council was anxious to do 
what was right. Mrs. Chant and her colleagues 
were devoted to works about which he would not 
say one disparaging word ; their motives were 
pure, but for all that, they were extreme in their 
views, and of all classes of witnesses were the 
most unreliable. Mrs. Chant was a lady of great 
ability, accustomed to public speaking, and to 
mix with fallen women in the hope of reclaiming 
them; a lady whose notions on these subjects 
she was perfectly entitled to hold, but who was 
intolerant of the opinions of others on that 
subject. She was associated with Mrs. Amos and 
Mrs. Hicks, who is a paid organiser of the 
B.W.T.A., but she has had little experience of 
theatres. 


BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


The learned counsel then referred to the 
evidence given before the Committee of Mr. 
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Collins, Mr. Livesey, Miss Phillips, and Mr. 
_ Fish (which has already been reported), and said 
| that was the case on which the Council had 
‘interfered with the property of the Empire 
| oan, risked the employment of several 
| hundred people, and thrown discredit on the 
|; managers who had been trying to do their duty. 


| Supposing it to be true that a few of these 
women frequented the theatre for plying their 
disgusting trade, it was but a drop in the ocean 
compared to the number that went to the Empire. 
How were they going to stop it? Was there a 
theatre in London where it does not occur? 
The L.C.C. was a judicial body—they were 
trustees, and he claimed on behalf of his clients 
for them to execute that trust without regard to 
their private opinions. He did not wish to 
| dictate to any man, but simply to place the case 
before them in a straightforward, business-like 
way. It has been said that the closing of the 
theatre, and the consequent loss of employment 
to seven or eight hundred people, was a threat 
made to the L.C.C. He was instructed to re- 
pudiate it. Would there be one less case of prosti- 
left the case of his clients in the hands of the 
Council. 

A PURITY CRUSADER. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant said that the learned 
gentleman had set so noble an example of 
courtesy that one would wish as courteously not 
to traverse his statements. She protested against 
being considered insignificant; she had not a 
title or wealth but she claimed the rights of 
a citizen. The learned gentleman was evidently 

| not fully acquainted with the details of the case, 
/ nor the grounds for the attack upon the Empire. 
If the wages paid to its 700 employés did 
amount to £70,000 a year, she thought a holiday 
during the structural alterations could not be 
such a very great hardship to them. 
people are thrown out of employment it would 
be the direct action of the manager, not the 
Licensing Committee. She did not ask that 
they should have to suffer; but that the hall 
should go on under the restrictions of safety and 
‘decency. She had been led to understand that 
the ‘'rades Unions are opposed to them on 
‘account of the unemployed element, and that 
| question had laid deeply on their hearts. If the 
Empire had been able to pay such enormous 


tution in London to-morrow if these unfortunate 
women were prohibited from going to the Empire? 
Surely they would go to other places. You 
cannot make one moral or religious by Act of 
Parliament. He had nothing further to say, but 
dividends, surely they could pay the wages of 
their employés during the alterations ; it seemed 
very mean and selfish to evade this. There had 
been a great deal of capital made out of the fact 
that she wore an attractive dress, but the reason 


cited so much att:ntion that she was watched, 
and she submitted that the dresses worn at the 
Empire were notoriously attractive. It was only 
common sense and womanly wisdum not to ex- 
cite undue attention. 
CLEANSE THE THEATRES ! 

She had proved that the promenades were an 
open market for vice, and had she needed a 
higher proof it had been given most distinctly in 


If these | 
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the leading articles of the Daily Telegraph, for 
they showed what will be the augmentation to 
the state of the streets of London if the Empire 
promenade is closed. But in the evidence of the 
Empire management she learned that the women 
from off the streets do not fill the promenades— 
they are refused admission. She had twenty- 
seven years’ experience as a rescue worker, and 
the saddest part of this business was that she 
should be accused of being cruel to her fallen 
sisters. During the course of her exceedingly 
happy married life her home had been open to 
the most miserable creatures on God’s earth. 
She had rescued in that happy home many who 
are wishing her God- speed in her efforts 
to-day She wanted more music, acting, and 
dancing, but wanted them placed in the 
right hands, that the opprobrium be removed 
from them. The L.C.C. has taken in hand the 
magnificent work of purifying London, and now 
she asked them to purify the theatres. Could 
the working men be canvassed they would say 
that the Empire is not a resort of theirs ; they 
would wish to have their amusements such that 
they could take their wives and daughters with 
safety tothem. The power of the music halls had 
been rightly interfered with, and there has been no 
agitation about that, but when the Empire with 
its five shillings admission is attacked, then there 
is all this outcry. They had unanimously said 
that the “Living Pictures” at the Empire are 
above reproach, are beautiful and instructive, 
and open up a possibility to London delightful 
to think of and hopeful to live for. It is not 
the “Living Pictures’ they complained of ; it 
is the want of clothing on the unhappy girls in 
the ballet and choruses. She submitted they had 
lost something if they did not feel the lack of 
clothing, and that is « better reason for the 
Council to help those who have the good of their 
sex so much at heart. 


THE RUIN OF THE EMPIRE. 


The action of the manager of the Empire 
Theatre has been so astonishing that she must 
make a little comment upon it. The very night 
after the decision of the Committee he called his 
employés together and told them they would 
be thrown out of employment because the 
Licensing Committee proposed to alter the 
structure of the promenade. Mr. Edwardes gave 
the whole case away when he said that the 
doing away of the promenades and the drink 
would ruin the Empire, for he stated that the 
takings at the doors barely covered the expenses 
of the theatre. The Council would uphold her 
in the desire for a new form of social happiness 
in the future in the way of amusements where 
young people of both sexes may enjoy cach 
other’s society without danger. ‘To-day was the 


: : : : | signing of the Magna Charta of public amuse- 
was that her ordinary quiet walking suit ex-| 74.” ae I 


ments, and she begyved them not to retreat from 
the recommendations of the Licensing Com- 
mittee. It was not low wages that drove yirls 
to prostitution, otherwise they would, not have 
the heroines in the Kast-end of London who 


‘struggle on with only cight or nine shillings a 


week and keep as pure as it is possible to con- 
ceive. They, the women of England, with all 


good men and the Churches who know and think 
and care, ask you to do away with this foul 
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thing. Sweep it away, and London will be better 
and happier—England will be free from a slavery 
which is worse than was the slavery of negroes. 


MEN IN COUNCIL. 


The Chairman (Mr. Hutton) stated that the 
case was uow upen to the Councillors for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Routledge moved that “a licence for 
music and dancing be granted,” and in support 
said he regre the manner in which these 
excellent women had been ken about, but 
although he was perfectly willing to admit the 
sincerity of their motives he believed they had 
in some instances overstated their case. If the 
Empire is that resort of vice which we are told 
it is, then the Licensing Committee would have 
acted with much more fairness had they recom- 
mended the closing of it altogether. As regards 
the question of prostitution, he maintained that 
as long as these people conducted themselves 
properly they had a right to go there. It was 
understood that no music- which had its 
license before the present Council came into 
existence was to be interfered with. Why did 
they employ paid inspectors to look after the 
music- if they were not to be guided by 
them? Were they to delegate their duties to 
irresponsible ladies? He had no idea that Mrs. 
Chant had assumed the roll of a critic of 
theatrical amusements. He contended that the 
composition of the Theatres and Music Halls 
Committee in -no way represented the opinion 
of the Council ; in this case their zeal had outrun 
their discretion. They desired to treat every- 
body in a fair, honourable, and just manner. 


BESULTS OF THE HAMPERING. 


Colonel Rotton said that it would be absolutely 
illogical for them to pass the recommendation of 
the Licensing Committee in the present form 
after passing the licence of the Alhambra and 
the Aquarium—they should carry out fair play to 
all. the recommendation of the committee 
was carried in relation to the Empire next year 
we should have an attack on all the remaining 
music halls in London. If this matter was to be 
sarried by eloquence, then the Empire would not 
have a chance; but fortunately they had not all 
lost their heads. To shut up a place of this sort 
would be absolutely to conduce to the immorality 
which is already so rampant in the streets of 
London. If this license is hampered in the 
manner which it is proposed at any rate the 
ballet must be knocked on thehead. That wascom- 
posed of 400 of the prettiest women London could 
produce. What must happen to them? Would 
it tend to the morality of London? He knew 
from personal knowl of ladies who had been 
to the Empire, that they had seen nothing at all 
which a modest and pure-minded person could 
not witness. He also been there himself 
and had seen nothing to complain of. 

Mr. Beachcroft said he should assume the 
evidence was sufficient to satisfy the Council of 
the state of things at the Empire. If that was 
not so, Mr, Edwardes indicated that the manage- 
a know their own difficulty when he =e 
“If you can suggest anything to stop these 

ple coming int shall be ead to know it.” 
Fo believed he was right in stating that there was 
seating accommodation for 1,330 persons at the 
Empire, and generally 1,800 were present, so 
that 470 persons nightly could not find seats. 
There were two causes which were influencing 
the minds of the Council and the public as 
reasons why the recommendations of the com- 
mittee should not be adopted. First, that the 
remedy proposed was likely to aggravate the 
social evil under which London suffered, and, 
secondly, a certain impression as to what was 
the duty of the Council, and a feeling that the 
committee and the Council itself was not wholly 
consistent in its decisions. He submitted it was 
no argument that the streets of London would 
be worse. The Council had no control over the 
streets ; had they control there might be some- 
thing said as to its duty. With regard to the 
Council being inconsistent in its decisions, he 
thought that was imaginary rather than real. 
He scarcely thought that members of the 
Council would pay much heed to this wail of the 
unemployed. 

A HUNTING GROUND. 

Mr. Lidgett said that the Theatres Committee, 

after careful consideration, came to the conclu- 


house indivi 
no opposition was made to recommend the renewal 
of the licence. The evidence has shown that the 
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sion that the promenade at the Empire was a 
hunting ground for prostitutes. He believed 
they ought to take the license away altogether, 
but they a aa to adopt a most moderate 
course. ey said that instead of the pro- 
menade they would have some fixed seats. he 
Empire was at aay making seventy per cent. 
dividends. If he had shares in a distillery, an 
obtained seventy per cent., he would say there 
was an illicit still somewhere ; it was impossible 
to get that dividend out of ordinary under- 
takings. The least they could do was to support 
the recommendations of the committee. 

Major Probyn said that it was the duty of the 
Theatres Committee to receive the report of the 
Council’s private inspectors. No report had 
been received from them to justify the refusal of 
this licence. As to the dividends, he contended 
that the directors of the Empire had been lavish 
in their expenditure, and, therefore, had a per- 


fect right in anticipating a liberal return for their | Co 


money. 

Mr Elliott said that every Councillor had a 
serious responsibility thrown upon him as to 
how he voted. Everyone who had heard Mrs. 
Chant knew that she spoke from the bottom of 
her heart, and felt that she had right and 
justice at her back. He had read every word 
of the evidence given before the Licensing Com- 
mittee, and had come to the conclusion that the 
Empire case had been decided by a body of men 
not at all impartial in their views. 

Lord Farrer said that he also had read through 
the evidence and had come to a conclusion 
exactly opposite to Mr. Elliott. He could not 
possibly vote with Mr. Routledge because he 
thought it would be to make the Council endorse 


the naga soe of the Empire. 
Mr. McDougall said it was a matter of diffi- 


culty whether the Council could treat all these 


places alike, and it was referred to Mr. Poland. 
He was of ig that we must consider each 
ually upon its merits, and where 


romenade is not managed as it ought to be. 
hey must lay down ithe principle that where 


amusements are provided they must be protected. 


JOHN BURNS ON BOGUS AGITATIONS. 
Mr. John Burns, M.P., said he believed that, 


for the first time in the history of the L.C.C. an 
attempt had been made to do what ought not to 


have bean done, and it was our duty to tell the 
theatrical and music-hall profession that it would 
have been better for the directors of the Empire 


to have withdrawn all their instigations and to 
have left the whole case in the hands of the 
L.C.C. ‘he worthy counsel says that they have 
in no way acted in antagonism to the Committee. 


what then was this appeal? Why did the 


directors of the Empire say that should the 


recommendations of the Committee be confirmed 
they would be forced to close their doors? 


hat would not suit the L.C.C. or the theatrical 


profession. In making that statement Mr. 
tdwardes had put against him every theatrical 
manager in London ; it implies that the Empire 


him was their dismal melancholy. If he thought 
the Puritan party was going to treat this 
a general attack on the music-halls he would 
vote for the Empire ; but that was not so. What 
are the facts ? 
has had charge of the music-halls th 


n the six years that this Council 
e pits have 


been places of decency and comfort; the gal- 
leries were places where temperance men could 
take their wives and daughters, and the result 
me instead of depriving people of employment, 
e 
putas profitable not only to the employes 


had made the theatrical and music-hall 


but to the investing public. The license of the 
L.C.C. was acertificate to prove to the entire 
world that structurally the building was safe ; 


that it was tolerable morally, and generally 


speaking every arrangement was made for the 
comfort of those who attend. There was no 
way in which managers can be so easily defeated 
as vy getting up bogus agitations outside the 


uncil. 
Colonel Hughes, M.P., mid he thought the 
recommendations of the Licensing Committee 


‘should be upheld. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 


The chairman (Mr. Hutton) said, that with 
regard to the structural alterations he had 
received a report from the architect as to the 
effect of the committee’s recommendations which 
would mean the addition of 193 seats, and from 
every one of those seats the performance could 
be seen. The Council was of opinion that they 
could not pass a general rule dealing with all 
places alike; they must judge every case on its 
own merits, and so far as he could see there was 
no rebutting evidence whatever to the state- 
ments of the witnesses called, except in the case 
of the police. The evidence had proved that 
prostitutes go there without looking at the 
performance, and if such be the case were they 
going to recognise by their license that every 
place of amusement is entitled to an annex of 
this kind, just as it is to a refreshment bar? 
With regard to their inspectors, they never send 
one unless there is a complaint, then if his report 
is such that they find there is cause of complaint 
they send a second one, and if confirmed they 
write to the people drawing their attention to 
the matter. They had taken no action with 
regard to the Empire because they had not 
sufficient complaint from the outside. 


THE DIVISION. 


The division on Mr. Routledge’s amendment 
that ‘“‘a license for music and dancing be 
” was taken, and resulted as follows: 

or the amendment 32, Against 75. 
Mr. Thornton moved, Mr. Bull seconded, 
that ‘the license be granted on condition that 
the promenade be so improved as to meet the 


| requirements of the Council.” On a show of 


hands the chairman declared this to be lost. 

Mr. Westacott thought it would be too severe 
to carry out the recommendation of the Licen- 
sing Committee, and moved the following amend- 
ment, which was seconded by Mr. Palmer, 
“that the application for the renewal of the 


has facilities over other halls which it ought not | music and dancing license be granted on the 


to have ; it implies and states that the Count 
Council demand from the Empire that which 
they do not ask from other places. It is not so. 
The difference between the Empire and the L.C.C. 
was not as to whether prostitution or solicitation 
took place, it was a question as to the degree 
in which this solicitation and these dis- 
orderly scenes took place, and it is because 
the L.C.C. is the licensing body that they 
say we will give you every reasonable con- 
dition under which you can ply your trade, but 
there is one thing we shall not allow, viz., to 
prejudice your rivals by giving you facilities by 
means of the promenade. The prostitutes are 
encouraged to the Empire by some occult means 
that we cannot find out. He wanted to prove to 
the Empire that they manage their business 
badly. Mr. Edwardes knew that he had only to 
put 100 carpenters to work and in less than 
sixty hours he could comply with the demands of 
the committee. They must appeal to our sense 
of honour. He stood asa Labour leader, and as 
working-men they repudiated them. They were 
for liberty, not for wealthy vice to hide itself 
behind organisation. He went to the Empire 
the other night, but he did not see the gay, 
giddy prostitutes there ; the thing that surprised 


distinct understanding that the applicants do 
give their undertaking, to be prepared by the 
solicitor to the Council, that everything in the 
establishment be conducted with due regard to 
propriety, and on condition that the promenade 
be altered to suit the requirements of the 
Council.” A division was taken on this amend-, 
ment with the following result. For, 49; 
Against, 54. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Roberts said the 
promenade would not be entirely abolished, as 
there must be a gangway. 

The Council then divided on the recommenda- 
tion of the Licensing Committee with reference 
to the promenade, and it was carried by 44 to 
22 


The recommendation with regard to the sale 
of drink in the auditorium was lost by 21 to 42. 


The Duchess of York has consented to become 
Patroness of the United Kingdom Branch of the 
Countess of Dufferin Fund. Lady Dufferin is 
Hon. Secretary, and all subscriptions should be 
sent to her, or Miss Edith Heather Bigg, 14, 
Radnor Place, W. 
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“IF CHRIST CAME TO make its choice of members for the School bless them. The Church party would go on 


LONDON.”’ 


MR. STEAD AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
THE AFTERNOON MEETING. 


‘THE great spaces of Queen’s Hall were filled by 
an enthusiastic and interested body of people on 
‘Sunday afternoon to hear Mr. Stead speak on his 
idea of Christ’s attitude towards the social pro- 
blems of the day. 
commencing, the patient audience was seated ; 
and as one and another well-known figure 
appeared on the platform each one was marked 
and cheered. Mrs. Ormiston Chant, passing to 
and from the Assembly room, was enthusias- 
tically greeted; and by-and-by a great demon- 
stration was made as Mr. Stead himself appeared. 
It is evident that this modern reformer was well 
in touch with his audience ; and with that clever 


audacity which makes him the despair and ad- , 


miration of society, Mr. Stead had prepared a 
dramatic moment for the opening of his Con- 
ference. Mr. James Branch, L.C.C., who took 
the chair, was no less a person than the foreman 
of the jury which had condemned Mr. Stead to 
prison. It was a brilliant coup which the house 
appreciated ; and they settled down to listen to 
the speeches in thorough sympathy with the 
speaker of the day. This, of course, was Mr. 
Stead himself; and when he rose, after the 
chairman’s speech, he struck the keynote of the 
meeting in his opening words. 


THE SPEECH. 


Mr. Stead, who was enthusiastically received, 
began a speech which lasted over an hour with 
the impressive sentence, ‘‘ Sons of God, daughters 
of God, brothers and sisters of Jesus Christ, 
before we begin to speak let us pray.’’ This 
provoked some dissent at the back of the hall, 
presumably by Mr. Bernard Shaw and his 
friends, and Mr. Stead uttered a short prayer. 
Coming immediately to his speech, he wanted it 
to be understood that this was not a Progressive 
meeting, nor a party meeting, nor any other 
kind of meeting except one; it was a meeting 
-of men and women of London to hear what one 
of their number thought Christ their Lord and 
Master would think of London if He came to it 
now. There were some there who did not 
‘believe in prayer. He was sorry to say thexe 
‘was not a man or woman in that hall who very 
often did not believe in prayer ; they were all 
Atheists in their time. There were some who 
ioubted whether Jesus of Nazareth ever existed. 
There were others who might object that it was 
an irreverence to ask “if Christ came to 
London.”” They said He was in London, and 
in London all the time. Those most familiar 
with the text ‘“ Wherever two or three are 

thered together in His name,” were most in 
desig of forgetting what it meant. He sup- 
posed most of them expected ina vague way 
to stand before the judgment-seat on the 
judgment day, and formed some opinion of 
the test which would be applied to them. 
Some thought they would be asked as to 
their religious faith or ecclesiastical denomi- 
nation. But Christ had in one of His last 
utterances told His disciples how men and women 
would be judged at the last day. ‘‘I was 
a-hungered and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink.” This was the test 
which was to be applied to him and to them. 
And how were they going to stand it? They 
were going to stand it chiefly according to the 
way in which they did their duty at the elections 
pending in the next twc months. Who was it 
feeding the hungry in a gzeat city like this? Not 
the individual, but those who represented 
London electors on the boards of guardians, and 


if they chose them without love in their hearts | 


or chose those who sought election merely 
because they wanted to push themselves, they 
would stand condemned at the last day. Almost 
all these duties—feeding the hungry, cloth- 
ing the naked, visiting the sick—were dis- 
charged through elective bodies, and during the 
coming months London would be called upon to 


‘who had rendered great service to London, 


because without a quarrel that would stir the elected. Resolution as follows: ‘‘ That in order 
Long before the hour of | 


Board, the vestries, and boards of guardians, and 
next year the County Council for the third time. , 
It rested with them whether or not the social | 


' problem was to be so!ved, or whether it was to be 
muddled, messed, and mangled until it got 
' such a horrible tangle that at last des 


into 


take its torch and light the fire of revolution. He 
had been having a talk recently with Mr. Athel- 
stan Riley. He regarded Mr. Riley as a man 


ple up, they would not come to the poll. 

e wanted them to do something to practically 
realise Christ in London, to realise Christ's ideal 
at the elections which were pending. He had a 
practical proposal to put before them. Was 
unity, because they could not restore ecclesias- 
tical unity, beyond their grasp? There was a 
formula which came to him a year or two ago— 
the union of all who love for the service of all 
who suffer. How could they realise that at the 
coming elections? As to the School Board elec- 
tions: if Christ came to London now He would 
| do exactly as He did 1,900 years ago, and take a 
| little child and set it in the midst of them. 
| That little child with the blessing of God might 
‘be the means of pcan the lost union of 
' Christian life in London. ere were fifty-five 
, members of the School Board, each one of whom 
| would represent about 9,000 of those little ones, 
and among these half million of children who 
attended our Board schools, according to state- 
ment made more or less officially, from 40,000 to 
50,000 attended school hungry and empty. 


WwW. T. STEAD. 


It was a shame; it was very easy to cry 
shame, but what he wanted was not that 
they should relieve their feelings by mere ejacu- 
lations, but that they should blow this steam offat 
the nextelections. We called ourselvesa Christian 
city, and we professed to believe in Christianity 
and we allowed our little ones to go hu ‘ 
He was here on the strongest utilitarian footing, 
and he asked them instead of praying as they 
did they should pray ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done in London as it is in Paris.” Paris 
they regarded as a Pagan city, but if Paris and 
London were divided at the day of judgment 
by the way in which they dealt with their little 
ones, it was Paris that would go to the right. 


Could they gather together all those who called | Hall, which has seating accommodation for 


themselves by the Christian name, and all those | 
who lived for the benefit of their fellow men | 
before the next election for the School Board ? | 
Did they think that if Christ was a voter He | 
would vote for a manor a woman who would | 
not have a single eye on the gceat purpose of | 
training up these little ones to the highest | 
measure of their happiness? 
sure Christ would concern himself a great 
deal more about overcrowding and understaffing 
than about the way in which teachers were told 
whether He was divine or not. If they could 


would | 


And he was) of Mr. Stead’s beautiful and re 


Sarg to the end, and God bless them too. 
ell, they wanted it more than the ives. 
He hoped they would keep on fighting, for the 
more they fought the more people they would 
get to the poll. What he should like to see was 
that the conference should a resolution, 
urging that all good citizens should endeavour 
to agree on what was the irreducible minimum 


| of Christ’s message in this matter, and see that 


no person who did not accept that was not 


| to promote the union of all who live for the 

| service of all who suffer, this meeting proposes 

| to form a National Social Union, with aftiliated 
unions in every constituency, to act as a com- 

| mon centre of all the moral, social, industrial, 
and philanthropic forces of the community in 
attaining those objects which all good citizens 
desire, irrespective of all distinctions of sex, or 
sect, party or class; and in order to give effect 
to this the meeting nominates —— to consider 
whether any practical steps can be taken at the 
approaching elections.” It was a matter of 
supreme indifference to him whether the reso- 
lution was carried or not; what he wanted them 
to do was to work. 

Dr. Clifford heartily endorsed the resolution, 
but ehoug hs it could hardly have any practical 
effect at the School Board elections. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant, who had a great recep- 
tion, enlarged upon the decision of the County 
Council, and congratulated herself and the 
meeting upon the fact that they had a body 
who would give a fair hearing to a woman 
speaking in the name of right and morality. 
When Mrs. Chant mentioned the name of Mr. 
John Burns, “ every inch a man,” there were loud 
cheers, and one gentleman got up and waved his 
umbrella enthusiastically. 

Mr. A. E, Fletcher, who was loudly cheered, 
said he by no means agreed with all Mr. Stead 
had said and done—that would be rather too 
large an order—but he was heartily with him in 
his proposal to found this union. If Christ came 
to London now, as He had come to Nazareth 
nearly 2,000 years ago, he thought He would 
announce much the same miessage as that with 
which He opened the new era in the world’s 
history. 

Mr. Costello, L.C.C., in commenting on the 
decision of the Council, said that they had no 
desire to close a single place of amusement in 
London, and he wished every citizen to know 
that if the Empire was permanently closed, it 
was not because of the action of the Council, but 
because the directors preferred to sulk. The 
resolution in favour of the foundation of a 
National Social Union was then put and carried 
unanimously, and a number of ladies and gentle- 
men, including those who had spoken, included in 

| the proposed committee. 


THE EVENING MEETING. 


The way in which Queen’s Hall was crowded in 
the evening was remarkable for two reasons. 
| First, because it showed the keen interest in the 
| opportunity now afforded for women to take 
‘part in our system of local government; and, 
secondly, because one man sending out invita- 
| tions was able to fill such a building as Queen's 


three thousand persons, with not only repre- 
sentative women, but also with public men, in 
sympathy with the woman movement. The 
fact that there was not one dissentient voice was 
also noteworthy. 

We have great pleasure in giving a summary 
markable speech. 
He took the following as the basis of his re- 
marks :— 


“If Christ came to London, what would He 


only get every candidate before a constituency | expect from the women of London, who are now 
to hunger for twenty-four hours they would be | for the first time invested with civic responsi- 
able to solve the question of hungry children. bilities?” He said that boards of guardians 
Now for the practical propusal. ‘he Progres- | could do with a little more of human nature in 


sives would go on fighting to the end, and God | them, and a great deal more of Christ’s nature, 
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without any great disaster accruing to the 
country. He wished to press home to the 
at = all the women vt site og as they 
ve the opportunity so they have the responsi- 
bility, and woe be to them if, the door 


bei 
they do not enter through. He hoped 
o 


n, 
hea women became members of Boards 
Guardians they will be more discriminating than 
the men whose places they will take, for that is 
the keynote of all poor law reform. 


REFORM FOR AGED POOR. 


The first thing we have a right to look for 
from more intelligent poor law administration is 
that the deserving poor, the worn-out veterans 
of industry, shall be provided for more as pen- 
sioners in almshouses than as paupers in work- 
houses. It requires no further legislation to 
carry this out—in fact, the Sheffield Board of 
Guardians had ado that plan. He thought 
there was a great field for Christian service in 
that General Booth’s social scheme was 
a noble effort, of which we may all be proud ; 
but if there is one thing more than another that 
General Booth has proved, it has been that the 
problem with which we have to deal is far vaster 
and wider than can be coped with by any single 
organisation, even if it is as devoted, enthusi- 
astic, and self-sacrificing as the Salvation Army. 
He asked for help to carry out his scheme as an 
object lesson, and got £100,000 or thereabouts, 
which is about one-seventh the cost of a single 
ironclad, and since that time a great number of 
cantankerous recy have been going about say- 
ing General Booth has had such a large sum of 
money, why hasn’t he solved the social ques- 
tion? Instead of leaving that to the Salvation 
Army and General Booth, what we have to do 
is to make every Board of Guardians in the 
country the executive agent for raising the sub- 
merged tenth, and in that great work he thought 
our Lord would ask the women of London to 
take a leading part. 


A PLEA FOR MOTHER-LOVE. 


But it was not on the general principle of 
women’s rights that he said this, it was 
cause he thought the most reactionary would 
admit that ‘women could manage some things 
better than men. We want more mother-love 
brought into our workhouses and into our 
administrative machinery. Women of leisure 
and education ought to take part in this work, 
but they shrink from it because it is not respect- 
able. It was not very nice to be all alone among 
a crowd of men, and he would suggest that, 
wherever possible, two women gu be on 
every Board. The great thing that needs to be 
laid to the hearts and consciences of our women 
is that this is a means of serving Christ and 
their fellow men, quite as noble and Christ-like 
as teaching in the Sunday-school, as collecting 
for missionary societies, as attending class or 
prayer meeting. He did not want anyone to 
go away with the idea that he had said anything 

ainst those institutions ; he recognised them 
all as most valuable means of Christian service, 
but the ideal of Christian service needs to be 
immeasurably paren Ws Then there are our 
orphan children in the schools—they need to be 
mothered, and if we had women guardians they 
would try to infuse more life into their exist- 
ence. e have to bring our churches and 
chapels into touch with this work. Make your 
parson feel that if he does not interest his con- 
gregation in the workhouses he isa hireling and 
not a shepherd. 


A ROYAL COMMISSION. 


It ought to be regarded as discreditable for 
a woman who is not hampered by family ties to 
stand aloof from public service, but often and 
often evil is present with her in the shape of her 
husband or brother. Women who have been 
gifted with high positions and titles and all the 
social advantages of high rank ought to take 
their places on Boards of Guardians. If the 
Prince of Wales could attend a Royal Commis- 
sion on Old Age Pensions he did not see why 
the Duke of York should not stand as guardian 
for Richmond, and there are other members of 
the Royal Family, especially the female members, 
who have means, leisure, and inestimable power 
in consequence of their position ; they would 
fail in their duty, not merely to humanity, 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


even to their own royal caste if they did not seek 
election as members of Boards of Guardians. 
The principle of noblesse oblige is recognised and 
acted upon much more by our aristocracy than by 
the new plutocracy that is spe se up in its 
place, and if they wish to stand for election we 
ought ba them a chance ; but the responsi- 
bility will lie primarily on the middle class and 
the leading members of the working classes. It 
is for them to show that at least they are going 
to serve their brothers in this matter. 


. SISTERS OF CHRIST. 


He was now going to say something that 
would probably grieve some good people present ; 
it will certainly shock the bad people. ere is 
no one so easily shocked as a thoroughly bad 
man ; his modesty is the most sensitive thing in 
the world. We have to look to our women 
members on Boards of Guardians, Vestries, and 


County Councils to deal with the question that 
has been rather prominent the last week. He 
was not 
Music 

ity to that matter is one that women must 


ing to say a word about the Empire 
, but the question which gave its 


more than they have done in the past. 


These fallen women are our sisters, and sisters 
of Jesus Christ as much as the purest and noblest 
matron before him. She will 
more when she has the vote, for when women 
have the s 
an element, and he thanked God it would be so. 
He did not believe that unrepresented classes 
had very much chance of getting even-handed 


cared for much 
the prostitute vote will become 


justice in a democratic country. We do not 
ow how many prostitutes there are, but when 


women are on the register then the politician 
will know. They say there are 60,000 women 
of ill-fame in London, but he always distrusted 
round numbers. He did not think that in the 
police district there were more than 10,000 ; the 

very seldom number more thanone in a thousand. 
These women will get on the register and have 
an influence in local politics. He had taken 


special pains to have some present, and he would 
say to them, you are citizens of no mean stand- 
be- | ing, 
others in seeing that the administrative bodies 
to whom the government of London is entrusted 


are oes and not bad, and those who are elected 
are 


You are more directly concerned even than 


onest, sympathising persons. 
PRUDES AND PURITANS. 
Some of the newspapers say that we are 


puritans—are domineering, cruel, and repressive 
to the women of the streets—but to answer that 
he had only to refer to the work of that heroic 
woman, Mrs. Butler. Nothing struck him more 
when he went across the Atlantic and searched 
the great cities of the West than the fact that 
our prostitutes have more rights and liberty 
than any member of the class anywhere else. 
What we ask is, that when a woman is accused 
of any offence against the law, that the person 
whom she is accused of molesting shall bear 
evidence against her. 


THE MILLENNIUM OF PURITY. 
Equal rights for all, even for prostitutes, and 


he thought in that respect our women electors 
and electorate will have their work to do ; they 


will have to see to it that in the present state 
of things these girls have at least the liberty of 
the streets so long as they do not misconduct 
themselves. If they go every night and pay 5s., 
every one of these pvor sisters of ours has to pay 
what is practically a licence fee of £78 a year to 
the directors of that place of amusement. Let 
us try to be just; do not let us try to inaugu- 
rate the millennium of purity. If Christ came to 
London he would ask for more sympathy, more 
compassion, more readiness to extend a helping 
hand to these victims, sometimes of their own 
folly, sometimes of inherited passions, some- 
times of sheer want ; but whatever has been the 
cause that has led them to go under, let us never 
forget that they are Christ’s sisters, our sisters. 
We warn the scribes and pharisees that the 
publicans and harlots will enter the kingdom of 
heaven sooner than they. 

Miss Whitehead, a London Guardian; Mr. 
Burgess, the Labour candidate for Leicester ; 
Mrs. Evans, Poor Law Guardian for the Strand 
Union ; and Mr. Williams Benn, L.C.C., also 


but | addressed the meeting. 


live 
comes to visit him, to cheer him, and yet he is as 


be o 
sometimes to come and visit him and his family, 
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Commenting on the evening meeting the 
Westminster Gazette says :— 


The most interesting part of the conference 
was the animated discussion which followed Mr 
Stead’s h. There were several pointed and 
“telling ” things said in it, but the best, though 
the one which at first seemed least intelligible 
was said by a Mr. Antin, “a humble compositor,” 
who began by saying, somewhat excitedly and 
unnecessarily, that to the Temperance Party 
was due most of the existing evil. But what Mr. 
Antin was driving at in his rapid and amusing 
remarks was scneeiny in which there was a good 
deal of truth, and a little pathos. You people 
he said, in effect, talk and talk about helping the 


paupers. But what of those who are just one step 


removed from the pauper class? What of the 
struggling working-man who has just enough to 
y working long hours and hard? No one 


much in need as are those under the charge 
of Poor Law Guardians of a little brightness 
being g put into his monotonous life, and he would 

y too thankful if some “female” were 


and cheer them with her presence and her 


sympathy. 


“IMPOSSIBLE [TIORALITY.” 


[Vide leader in Daily Telegraph, October 17th, 


1894.] 
SISTERS, arise, advance in serried rows, 


And gather toward our standard floating free, 
A not “impossible morality ”— 


Beat down the hideous thing that boldly goes 
Beneath our very eyes, nor fears its foes, 


Since fell “ necessity ” lays hand to heart 
Saying, man cannot from his vices part. 


Yet how ?—'tis only man himself that knows. 


Shall ruined daughters by the thousand weep? 


Shall homes be soiled and children set aside ? 


Shall health decay, and faith and honour 


sleep, 
In order that foul lust be satisfied ? 


Sisters arise! let the whole world now see 


We mean an unmistakable morality. 


MORAL SANITATION. 


Norasty it is an age of sanitation and 


drainage. All the improved appliances enforcing 
cleanliness in our model buildings for the 
working classes prove it; all the banishment of 
the old insalutary pestholes, bear witness to our 
marked advance in this special and particular 
virtue. And thanks to the invaluable body of 
men, now so well known as the London County 
Council, our metropolis is a pattern of good 
health. But now that a moral sanitation has 
been inaugurated, that the dustbins of im- 
morality and lust are to be emptied out and 
cleaned under the eye of these public officers of 
health, and then held in check by public opinion, 
what may we not hope for the future of our 
young men and maidens, who have hitherto been 
poisoned by the malaria of unconcealed passions, 
which minister to every hidden depravity to 
which, alas! flesh is heir, and, like the match to 
the tinder, fire these perhaps quiescent or un- 
known contaminations into life and action P 
Truly these three noble women, Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, Mrs. Hicks, and Mrs. Amos, who have 
had the courage to dive into the moral cesspool 
lately laid bare to the sun, who have borne all 
the sewage splashed at them by its patrons and 
supporters, well deserve their D.P.H. (Diploma 
of Public Health) and their cordon bleu, as ar 
immortal tribute to the accomplishment of their 
righteous purpose and victory. Let us hope 
that this first step in the public sanitation of 
morals is but the beginning of greater things to 
come. 
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